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Transmitted by Max F.. Baer 


YOUTH AND WORK THROUGHOUT WORLD 


Youth population skyrocketing: Employment problems of youth 
throughout world are highlighted in report on YOUTH AND WORK by 
Director-General of International Labor Office. Over-—all esti- 
mates suggest that between 1955 and 1970 there may be increase of 
nearly a third in child population (5 to 14 year olds) of the 
world. This means little short of 200 million more cnildren. 
Expected rates of increase in various regions are strikingly dif- 
ferent: 36 to 46 per cent in Africa, South America, and Asia; 

22 to 25 per cent in North America, Oceania, and the USSR; and 

in Europe, less than 1 per cent. Between 1955 and 1970 world's 
youth population (15 to 19 years old) is also expected to increase 
by nearly a third. It will grow fastest in North America and 





Oceania (by more than 50 per cent); somewhat more slowly (30 to 
45 per cent) in Africa, Asia, and South America; still more 
slowly in Europe (some 20 per cent); and slowest of all in USSR. 


Children in labor force: In Australia, North America, 
Western Europe, Japan, and New Zealand, working children make up l 
per cent or less of total labor force, according to recent census 
results; in Southern Europe, percentage is higher, some 3 to 5 
per cent; in much of Latin America and in some Asian countries, 
from 2 to 10 per cent; and in certain countries in Middle East 
and elsewhere still higher, over 10 per cent. Two basic difficul- 
ties in abolishing child labor are family poverty and lack of 
schools. In some countries the mere pittance earned by working 
children is indispensable supplement to family income. Barely 
half of world's school-age children are in school; and the great 
mass of those not at school live in less developed countries where 
difficulties include lack of funds, buildings, and trained 
teachers. 

Youth in labor force: Percentages of total labor force com- 
posed of young workers under age of 20 for some countries are as 
follows: United Arab Republic, Egyptian Region, 20; Federal 
Republic of Germany, 15; Italy, 15; Japan, 12; Great Britain, 
10; United States, 6. Data available for U. S. and Great Britain 
show steady decline in both countries during first half of this 
century—from 14 to 6 per cent in U. S. and from 20 to 10 per cent 
in Great Britain. There are appreciable differences by sex. In 
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Brazil, for example, 21 per cent of total male labor force was 
made up of workers under 20, while corresponding percentage was 38 
for female labor force; in Canada, figures were 8 and 17 re- 
spectively; in Federal Republic of Germany, 11 and 18; and in 
United States, 6 and 9. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN 


New publication: Women's Bureau of U. S. Department of 
Labor has published 53—page report on PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR 
WOMEN. You can get it for 30 cents from Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. According to this report, about 15 
per cent of all workers were employed part-time in 1950, while in 
1958 proportion had climbed to 20 per cent. Here are some causes 
for increase. Trade and service industries—typically areas of 
high part-time employment——are employing somewhat larger propor- 
tion of all workers today. In addition, individual industries are 
hiring increased proportions of part-time workers. Over one- 
fourth of all wage and salaried workers in nonagricultural indus-— 
tries were employed part-time in 1958, in contrast to about one- 
fifth for 1950. Entry of large numbers of young people and women 
into labor force has also been important factor in increase in 
part-time employment. Work of less than 35 hours per week is con- 
sidered part-time. 

Women in part-time employment: Number of women part-time 
workers increased by 47 per cent from 1950 to 1958, while women 
working full-time showed only 15 per cent increase. Virtually all 
of this growth in female part-time labor force has occurred since 
1954. During 1958, almost three-fifths of all part-time workers 
were women, whereas they constituted slightly less than a third 
of full-time labor force. 

Where they work: Many women work part-time as sales clerks 
in retail stores, as waitresses in eating and drinking places, as 
practical nurses in health services, as beauty operators in per- 
sonal service establishments, and as private household workers. 

In addition, a number of women from professional occupa- 
tions—such as teaching, nursing and librarianship—work part—time 
in educational and health services. 

Public administration—federal, state and local—employs a 
sizeable number of women part-time workers. Those on part-time 
schedules include such occupational groups as public officials, 
clerical workers (including postal workers), protective service 
workers (policewomen), and some operatives. 

A large number of women work part-time in agriculture. How- 
ever, the great majority are unpaid family workers. 

Manufacturing industries show some part-time employment of 
women, most of whom work as operatives. However, many work part-— 
time for economic reasons rather than choice. 
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Emotional Problems of Gifted Students 


MONG THE MANY patterns ol college 

life deserving classification and study 
is that of the gifted student whose per- 
formance lags behind his aptitude. The 
problems bearing on such a student's be 
havior may not in themselves be unique, 
but his reactions to common problems tend 
to separate him from other students of dif 
ferent intellectual endowments. The easv 
judgment, unhappily too common to fac- 
ulty members, that reference to personal 
and emotional problems is merely a shield 
for failure avoids a grave situation by deny- 
ing its existence. Reluctance to investigate 
and, consequently, to discriminate personal 
problems leads to the summary attitude ex- 
pressed in, “Why coddle the unfit? These 
students are just not college material; they 
should never have been admitted.” The 
implications of such comments demand ex- 
amination. 


Study Population 


How does the superior student react to 
emotional problems? To what extent is his 
potential achievement modified by emo- 
tional problems? What kinds of personal 
problems are most likely to beset the su- 
perior student? In an attempt to answer 
these questions for one college, the present 
survey is offered. It is based upon the 
records of all Brooklyn College students of 
high academic promise who came for per- 
sonal counseling during the academic years 
1956-1957 and 1958-1959. The criteria for 
inclusion are: (1) high scholastic aptitude as 
evidenced by the attainment of entrance 
examination scores which placed the student 
at or above the 65th percentile in his class 


Giapys H. WaTSoN is Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Personnel Service, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
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at Brooklyn College in academic aptitude, 
or by graduation with honors; (2) referral 
of the student for personal counseling be- 
cause of emotional problems; (3) termina- 
tion of attendance at the College before the 
fall of 1959. 

Ihe group under study totaled 308 stu- 
dents. Of these, 232 had graduated and 76 
had either withdrawn or had been dis- 
missed for poor scholarship. Of the 232 
graduates, 100, or slightly more than 43 
per cent, ranked at the time of admission in 
the top one-third of their class in academic 
aptitude. Among this 100, 57 ranked in the 
top one-fifth of their class, 30 in the top 
tenth, and 5 in the top one-hundredth of 
their class. (See Tables 1 and 2 below). 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Selected Group with Total Group, 
Entrance Examinations Scores 
Brooklyn College Norms 





Per cent 


Test 
scores of total 
657%oile with 
Whole or high 
Group higher score 
Graduated 232 100 ; 43 
Not in attendance 76 23 30 
TOTAL 308 123 40 
TABLE 2 


Entrance Test Scores of 100 Graduates 
Brooklyn College Norms 





Number 








Percentile 
rating in group 
65-79 43 
80-89 27 
90-98 25 
99-100 5 
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GLADYS H. WATSON 


Of the 76 who had not graduated, but who 
were no longer in attendance, 23, or about 
30 per cent, were in the top one-third of 
their class at entrance. Sixteen of these 23 
had been dismissed for poor scholarship or 
had withdrawn under an academic deficit. 
Of the remaining seven, three had left col- 
lege because of a serious psychiatric condi- 
tion, one had transferred to another college, 
one had married, and two had given no 
reason for their withdrawal. These seven 
are not included in the study. 

Three distinct groups emerged from the 
total, an honors group, a middle group un- 
distinguished by either excellence or failure, 
and a low performance group. 

The honors group contains 25 students 
classified as high scoring and 10 others 
whose entrance scores were unavailable or 
below the criterion, but who had graduated 
with honors. The middle group contains 
46 students. The low performance group 
contains 45 students. Twenty-nine of these 
graduated in spite of academic difficulties 
ranging from limited probation to the 
danger of temporary suspension, to actual 
dismissal from the College for poor scholar- 
ship. Twenty-one students had been dis- 
missed or had withdrawn because of poor 
scholarship. Of these, five had been re- 


admitted with non-matriculated status, had 
earned their way back to matriculation and 
eventual graduation. 


Family Background 


For the group as a whole, family back- 
ground seems to represent a cross section of 
the College population. In 40 per cent of 
the families, both parents were born abroad; 
in 40 per cent both parents were born in 
the United States; in 16 per cent the father 
alone and in 4 per cent the mother alone 
was foreign born. It may be of interest to 
note that of the 128 foreign born parents, 
106 came from Iron Curtain countries, and 
nine others from Germany or Austria. Oc- 
cupations of the fathers similarly represent 
a cross section of the College. Nineteen are 
professional men, 27 own their own busi- 
nesses, 29 are white-collar workers, 38 are 
skilled workmen, and 13 semi-skilled. 

If the family background of each sub- 
group is studied independently a somewhat 
different picture emerges. It now appears 
that 51 per cent of those who graduated 
with honors had both parents born abroad, 
that 46 per cent of those who had academic 
difficulty had both parents born in the 
United States. In both groups the largest 
number of fathers were skilled workers, but 
in the honors group only 6 per cent of the 
fathers were professional men while in the 
low performance group, 22 per cent were 
in that class. On the whole the fathers in 
the low performance group were of a higher 
occupational status than those of the honors 
group. (See Tastes 3 and 4.) 

A rather striking sex difference appears. 


TABLE 3 


Comparison among Honors, Average, and Low Performance Students 
Birthplace of Parents 











Low 
Parents Perform- 

Born Honors % Average % ance % Total 
Both in U.S. 9 26 17 37 21 46 47 
Father U.S., mother non-U.S. 2 6 3 7 3 7 
Mother U.S., father non-U.S 6 17 9 19 7 16 22 
Neither U.S. 18 51 17 37 14 31 49 

TOTAL 35 100 46 100 45 100 126 
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TABLE 4 
omparison among Honors, Average, and Low Performance Students 


Paternal Occupation 





Low Per- 





Father’s 
Occupation Honors % Average % formance % : Total 
Professional 2 6 7 15 10 22 19 
Business, managerial 4 11 14 30 9 20 27 
White collar 9 26 12 26 8 18 29 
Skilled worker 14 40 9 19 15 33 38 
Semi-skilled 6 17 4 9 3 7 13 





Of the 35 honors students, 23, or nearly 
two-thirds, are women; of the low perform- 
ance group, 32, or more than two-thirds, are 
men. (See TABLE 5.) 

The majority of students come from two- 
child families, and family position appears 
to have relatively little effect on scholastic 
achievement. For both the honors and the 
low performance groups, life is equally diffi- 
cult whether one is first or last born. The 
exception may be in the average group, 
where the oldest child seems to be in a some- 
what favored position. 


Time of Referral 


It has sometimes been suggested that 
counseling during the first two years of 
college life will so prepare a student that 
he will need little or no help during the 
final two years. For this group at least, 
that suggestion seems not to be true. 
Seventy-six or 60 per cent of the referrals 
were made during the last two years of col- 
lege. Almost a third of all referrals oc- 
curred during the junior year (TABLE 6). 
If we take seriously the notion that one of 
the functions of the liberal arts college is 


TABLE 5 


Sex Distribution in Honors, Average, and Low 
Performance Groups 

















Low 
Perform- 

Sex Honors Average ance Total 
Male 12 19 32 63 
Female 3 27 13 63 

Tora. 46 45 126 


35 


to enable the student to know himself, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the more 
advanced student might be more aware of 
questions about his full identity, than the 
freshman or the sophomore. A large part 
of college teaching is designed to raise just 
such questions. Many, probably the ma- 
jority of students, can find answers within 
themselves or in the process of free dis- 
cussion with their peers in and out of the 
classroom. A minority, and this apparently 
includes some of our most gifted students, 
have more difficulty and feel the need for 
some individual counseling in this area. In 
The Student and Mental Health it is noted 
that in liberal arts colleges where instruc- 
tion is individualized and where students 
are encouraged to question their values, 
identity crises occur more frequently than 
in larger more impersonal colleges [/]. In 
the same book, one of the student partici- 
pants comments, “It appears to me that the 
10 or 20 per cent of the students seen in the 
college mental health clinic are perhaps, 
the most fortunate students in the college, 


TABLE 6 


Class Status at Time of Referral: Honors, 
Average, and Low 
Performance Groups 











Low 
Perform- 

Class Honors Average ance Total 
Freshman 3 9 13 25 
Sophomore 7 11 10 28 
Junior 15 15 15 45 
Senior 10 11 7 28 

TOTAL 35 46 45 126 
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because college has disturbed them enough 
to pull the rug out from under their feet 
[4].” 

In a large number of instances the stu- 
dent had first asked for career counseling 
but had soon discovered that his questions 
were not so much “What shall I do?” 
“What opportunities are there for people 
with my qualifications?” “How shall I 
prepare for a given profession?” as “Who 
am I?” “What kind of a person am I?” 
There is certainly a place for vocational 
counseling of the pragmatic information- 
giving type, counseling which will help to 
answer questions of the first kind. But to 
confuse this with counseling which is con- 
cerned with helping a young person dis- 
cover his identity in the world is to try to 
answer the wrong question at the wrong 
time, never helpful to students nor reward- 
ing to counselors. The choice of a career 
can only be made wisely after the student 
has answered the primary questions about 
himself. Career counseling is tangential 
in such instances, and this fact should be 
clearly recognized by both student and 
counselor. 


Scholarship Record 


In a group selected for high academic 
potential, graduation with honors would 
be expected. Actually of the 100 gradu- 
ates of known high capability, only 25 
earned honors. When we remember that 30 
in the group were in the top 10 per cent of 
their class, the number is disappointingly 
small. Twenty-four graduated cum laude, 
nine magna cum laude, and two summa 
cum laude. Departmental honors were 
earned by 17; five in Humanities, four in 
Social Science, four in Natural Science, and 
five in Education. Among graduation 
awards were two National Science Founda- 
tion Fellowships, one Woodrow Wilson 
Award, one Fulbright Research Grant, and 
one Regents College Teaching Fellowship. 
On the other hand, among the 100 graduates 
with known high entrance scores, 24 had 
scholarship difficulties ranging from “danger 
of dismissal” to “plus probation.” An addi- 
tional five were actually dismissed for poor 
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scholarship, but had earned their way back 
into college and to graduation. 


Presenting Problems: the Honors Group 


The composite picture of the honors 
group shows a tense, driven individual with 
a compulsive need to achieve which excludes 
almost everything else. He has few or no 
friends, seems unable to relate to anyone, 
and feels valued only in proportion to his 
ability to bring home high grades. Fear 
tends to be his dominant emotion; fear of 
failure, fear of water, fear of meeting his 
peers. There is frequently a notation of 
schizoid tendencies. The important parent 
is likely to be the father, who is seen as 
stern, demanding, often distant, sometimes 
uninterested except for the constant pres- 
sure for high achievement. Parents in gen- 
eral are seen as over-protective and infantil- 
izing. For both men and women the area 
of sex is a fearful and largely unexplored 
one. For a number, the problem of identity 
has never been recognized. The comment 
of the counselor, “You are a man, you now 
have to make your own life, your own 
choices” may come as a revelation. 

In general, the honors group tends to be 
fearful, obedient, to have introjected the 
demands of the parents, to have repressed 
many of their natural cravings. This is in 
marked contrast to the low achievement 
group which tends to be resistant, rebel- 
lious, and “‘acting-out.” Since two-thirds of 
the first group are women and of the second, 
men, it is possible that there is here a sex 
difference which reflects differing cultural 
expectations for men and women. The ex- 
pression of aggression is considered more 
acceptable in a boy than in a girl. Female 
rebellion is generally more quickly and 
more decisively repressed. Girls tend to be 
more docile than boys, possibly more able 
to accept the demands of parents as reason- 
able and justified, more willing to work very 
hard for parental approval. Moreover, the 
demands on the girl are not so great as 
those on the boy. Of course she must not 
disgrace the family by failure, but equally 
of course she will eventually marry and be 
supported by her husband. The boy has 
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no such refuge. From the beginning it is 
clear that he must support a family. Often 
there is also the expectation that he will 
do better than his father. When this is 
coupled with the unspoken admonition not 
to undermine his father’s authority by sur- 
passing him, there seems to be no way out 
of the dilemma. At home the boy must be 
passive and obedient; outside the home he 
must be aggressive and dominating. The 
girl does not face so many conflicting de- 
mands. It is possible, even praiseworthy, 
for her to be submissive and passive both at 
home and abroad; there is no requirement 
that she equal or surpass her father. The 
girl, allowed less freedom than the boy, may 
be more influenced by parental values; the 
boy, spending more time outside the home, 
may be more responsive to peer values. 
The girl tries to fulfill the feminine role 
as she sees it by obedience and study; the 
boy tries to fulfill the masculine role as he 
perceives it by rebellion and refusal to 
conform. 

In this study, honors students come 
largely from homes in which both parents 
were born abroad, in which the father is a 
skilled workman. Low performance stu- 
dents come largely from homes in which 
both parents were born in the United 
States and in which the father is a business 
or professional man. Possibly where both 
parents are foreign born there is a greater 
strength and cohesiveness in cultural back- 
ground than there is among the first genera- 
tion Americans. Father may be distant, 
stern, dominating; mother meek and sub- 
missive, but everyone accepts that pattern 
as the right and normal one; although as 
the child moves through high school and 
college, he may come to question the eternal 
fitness of this arrangement. In_ those 
families where both parents were born in 
the United States, father, especially if he is 
a successful business or professional man, 
may be trying to perpetuate the old pattern 
in opposition to mother. The fact that 
neither may be conscious of the problem 
may lead to the destructive in-fighting which 
is disastrous to the children. 

The cultural conflict includes more than 
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the struggle for the emancipation of women 
and a more democratic way of living. 
There is also the question of religion, for 
this predominantly Jewish group a very 
serious one. As has often been pointed out, 
the child who rejects his parent may reject 
all that his parent stands for. This may 
mean rejection of the parent's religion. As 
one young man said, “I’m not Jewish! I 
refuse to be Jewish! Oh, yes, I know my 
parents are Jewish, but I’m talking about 
the Jewish religion. I simply am not Jew- 
ish! (But if not Jewish, what am I?)” Or 
there may be the demand of the child to 
choose his own friends, his own marriage 
partner, even though friends and mate are 
of a religion different from the parent. 

The cultural gap between the lives of 
the parents and the lives that the children 
as college graduates will lead is sometimes 
so wide that it is not surprising that the 
young people quail before it. One young 
man said, “But it’s presumptuous for me 
to think of being a college teacher! My 
father can’t read or write, can hardly speak 
English. And I should be a college teacher? 
That might be for my son, not for me.” 
Another, who had graduated summa cum 
laude, with departmental honors, decided 
to be a post office clerk. It looked safer and 
easier than trying to become a professional 
man. Many others will settle for lives of 
quiet mediocrity. This does not mean that 
they will not become bitter frustrated men 
who may vent their frustrations on their 
families. It may mean that their sons, like 
so many of the young men in this sample, 
will regard their fathers as poor weaklings, 
people to be despised and pitied. 

Margaret Mead has observed that “Col- 
lege presents a hazard . . . the alienation of 
one’s children from one’s own way of life 
[3].” Too often the parents do not realize 
this until it is too late. The fear of this 
alienation is often back of the unspoken 
demand not to surpass the parent. It may 
find expression in a mother’s command to 
her daughter not to “go out with a Ph.D. 
because he would be too good for you.” 
Whether it is expressed or not, the fear is 
often with the parent as with the child. 
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The danger is perhaps greater for this very 
gifted group, or perhaps they are more 
aware of it. The nearer they are to gradu- 
ation, the more frightening is the prospect 
of leaving the well-known and safe world 
of the parents and venturing into the un- 
known and frightening world which may 
be theirs. 


The Average Group 


This is a group with a wide variety of 
problems of relationships with parents, 
problems of growing up, of discovering one’s 
own identity, of relationships with authority 
figures. Fear, anxiety, depression, hostility 
are all reported. Men in the group tend 
to feel inadequate, to fear they will not be 
able to fulfill the masculine role in society. 
Three of them have had acute psychotic 
episodes. Both men and women report difh- 
culty in relating to people, inability to make 
decisions, jealous of siblings. There is 
some evidence of retarded heterosexual de- 
velopment. One man in this group, and 
one woman in the honors group, were dis- 
tressed at their resort to alcohol as an es- 
cape. Those with parents born in the 
United States generally report that their 
mothers are over-demanding, over-protec- 
tive. Depression, anxiety, hostility are 
characteristic, together with feelings of 
worthlessness, of lack of a sense of personal 
identity. Those with one or both parents 
foreign born generally report that they 
have distant and domineering fathers, and 
that they have considerable difficulty with 
authority relationships. 

Standing between the honors and the low 
achievement group in academic achieve- 
ment, they occupy this relative position in 
other respects. So far as’ birthplace of 
parents and occupation of father are con- 
cerned, they are nearer to the low achieve- 
ment group. They also tend to show more 
hostility and aggression and less fear. Here 
again they resemble the low achievers. Per- 
haps this is not surprising in view of the 
fact that for young people of this degree of 
ability their record, while not one of fail- 
ure, does not correspond to their potential. 

Students in this group are more concerned 
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with problems of personal identity and less 
with failure to relate to others than are 
those in either of the other groups. Many 
of them are student leaders, some of them 
very successful ones who have won awards 
for campus citizenship. Possibly they are 
trying to atone for academic failure by de- 
veloping interpersonal relationships; pos- 
sibly they have refused to compete with 
siblings in the academic area and have 
chosen another field of interest. Whatever 
the reason for choice, they tend to be dis- 
satisfied with their achievements and to be 
searching for a better way of living than 
they have found. 

Here, as in the honors group, women pre- 
dominate, 27 to 19. 


The Low Achievement Group 


These students often come from home 
situations that are described as brutalizing, 
over-powering, extremely destructive. Par- 
ents may openly reject the child or may 
more subtly reject him by over-protecting 
or making too great demands on him. In 
some instances there is no father in the 
home, only a malicious, hostile mother, 
often one who because of her own failures 
hates all men. It is not clear why more boys 
than girls should come from homes like 
this. Possibly it is a result of admissions 
policy, though it seems more likely that 
girls from this kind of vicious background 
never get to college. They have not the 
strength to survive in an academic world. 
Possibly too, the girls in families like this 
are more often forced to leave school and go 
to work, since after all, “the education of 
a woman is not important.” Perhaps more 
of them escape into marriage. Whatever 
the reason, fewer of them come to Brooklyn 
College. 

A few students in this group have re- 
acted by retreat and withdrawal. They 
find safety in hiding. They find it difficult 
to speak in class. They avoid competition 
by refusing to try. It is more bearable to 
such a student to fail in an examination 
because he did not study, than to study and 
get a poor grade; more bearable to have no 
friends, than to try to find a friend and risk 
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a rebuff. The men tend to be effeminate, 
passive, dependent. In a sense, these stu- 
dents are committed to failure; they await 
it with the passivity of the defeated. 

The other, and larger, part of this group 
has reacted with rebellion and resistance. 
They are committed to the opposition. 
Their rebellion is as overdetermined as the 
failure of the first group. They are com- 
pelled to resist, to see all authority, even 
their own, if they are student teachers, as 
dangerous, inimical, destructive. They 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to sup- 
pose that an adult might be friendly, might 
have any reason other than hostility or 
innate perversity for the requests or de- 
mands that he makes. Ironically, it is from 
this group that some of our best known 
student leaders come. It is satisfying to 
be aggressive and defiant in class, but in- 
finitely more so to act out one’s rebellion on 
a larger stage. With guidance and help 
such students may become winners of gold 
or silver keys for campus citizenship; with- 
out such guidance, they may become dis- 
ruptive forces. Instances of both kinds are 
to be found in this sample. 

No matter which course they choose, the 
young people in this group are unsure of 
themselves and are seeking to discover their 
identity. They are trying out possible roles 
for the world of adults. If the young man 
who is trying failure as a way of life is 
accepted by others as a failure, he may 
adopt that role permanently. If the young 
woman who adopts resistance and opposi- 
tion as a role is accepted by others and 
labelled a rebel, she may carry that role 
through life. The one who refuses to grow 
up, who clings to childhood as the only safe 
refuge, may spend his life seeking protection 
and security. 

Here are to be found the anxious and de- 
pressed young people who unconsciously 
seek their own destruction, sometimes to 
punish parents, sometimes to agree despair- 
ingly with what they feel to be the adult 
judgment of their worthlessness. It is here 
that the largest number of frank psychoses 
are found. In a group of 45, three have 
been hospitalized, and four others are said 
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to be possibly or probably pre-psychotic. 
Others who are clearly too neurotic to be 
treated on campus need to be helped to 
seek off-campus therapy. Still others, not 
yet fixed in their roles, have enough ego 
strength and resiliency so that even short- 
term counseling can help them to adopt new 
and more satisfying ways of living. Those 
who fear failure so desperately can be 
helped to succeed, modestly at first, but so 
that they can have a taste of success instead 
of the bitter one of failure. Those who 
must rebel can be helped to forget the straw 
men and to use their rebellion for construc- 
tive purposes. Both can be helped to real- 
ize that they are no longer helpless children 
in a world of angry giants, but men and 
women in a world of other men and women 
who have difficulties much like their own; 
and that even parents and teachers are only 
people. 

Summary and Conclusions 


An analysis has been made of the records 
of 126 students who, having been referred 
for personal counseling, had entrance ex- 
amination scores or achievement records 
that placed them in the top one-third of 
their class, and who have terminated their 
work at the College. Of 232 who had been 
referred for counseling and who had 
graduated, 110 or nearly 48 per cent were in 
the high ability group as defined by this 
study. An additional 16 students who had 
been dismissed or had withdrawn from col- 
lege because of serious academic difficulty 
were in the high ability group. In the 
group of 126, 27 per cent graduated with 
honors, 37 per cent graduated without dis- 
tinction, and 36 per cent had academic difh- 
culties, in some cases so serious that they 
were dismissed before graduation. 

Two-thirds of the honors group were 
women; two-thirds of the low achievement 
group were men. Descent from foreign- 
born parents of the working class seemed to 
be associated with the achievement of 
honors; even as descent from United States 
born parents of the professional or business 
class seemed to be associated with low 
achievement. The honors students tended 
to be compulsive, driven people, with few 
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ships. The low achievers tended to be re- 
bellious and resistant, unable to achieve 
well in any area. The average group tended 
to be more concerned about personal iden- 
tity than about interpersonal relationships, 
to be less driven and repressed than the 
honors group, somewhat less rebellious than 
the low achievers. For the men, there is 
some evidence that the presence of a domi- 
nating father is accompanied by rebellion 
against authority, and by expressions of 
hostility and aggression; and that the pres- 
ence of a driving dominating mother is at- 
tended by feelings of personal worthlessness 
and hopelessness. 

There is no evidence that the students in 
the group were using the presence of emo- 
tional problems as an excuse for not doing 
well in college work, nor is there evidence 
that they were not “college material.” 
There is considerable evidence that distress 
interferes with, if it does not prevent, ef- 
fective study; and that moreover, distress is 
detrimental to happy interpersonal relation- 
ships and to achieving an effective maturity. 


or no satisfactory interpersonal relation- 





In the words of Malleson, 


] 


The university has to take the growing senior 
boy and act upon him in such a way that he ma 
tures into a well-balanced man .... To do this, 
the university must employ a variety of means far 
wider than those of the lecture room .... Per- 
sonal problems, inherent in the process of growing 
up, inhibit the student from making full use of 
the university. Hence, counseling him about his 
personal difficulties and helping him over his 
periods of distress is as germane to the whole 
process of education as lectures, seminars, pre 
paring essays, etc. [2]. 
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The Critical Ninth Grade: 


Vocational Choice or Vocational Exploration 


DONALD E. SUPER 


EARLY 15 years ago I made a speech in 
N Nova Scotia, subsequently published 
in a Canadian political science journal [7], 
entitled “Vocational Guidance: Instru- 
ment of Social Policy.” It was not exactly 
an earthshaking paper, and it did not shake 
the earth—in fact, it went quite unnoticed. 
One reason, I believe, was that neither 
statesmen nor educators were interested, in 
those post-war years, in the relationships of 
vocational guidance and national policy: in 
particular, we counselors were interested in 
individuals, in people for their own sakes, 
and national] policy was for the most of us 
simply a backdrop against which the indi- 
vidual, with whatever help we might give 
him, must make his adjustment. 

Today, with another threat to democracy 
undisposed of and ever imminent, man- 
power specialists keep us constantly re- 
minded that, in this era of persistent per- 
sonnel shortages, the proper flow of human 
material into the labor market depends in 
part on what we do and how we do it. The 
conservation of human resources, the early 
identification of talent, and the guidance of 
the gifted, these are the orders of the day 
among educators and the passwords among 
the politicians. 

Since this interest in what happens to 
human material means greater recognition 
of the work of counselors and support for 
guidance projects, it is in many ways wel- 
come. But, since it results in the laying 
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down of guidelines for guidance by persons 
who are often more versed in manning 
problems than in human development, it 
also creates problems and causes concern 
among the cognoscenti that guidance may 
deteriorate into direction. 


Early Identification for What? 


As a contribution to bringing these prob- 
lems into focus, I should like to ask: con- 
servation, early identification, guidance, for 
what? 

Early adolescence is often regarded as a 
period when it is appropriate to expect the 
making of the first life career choices, and 
educational offerings are so organized as to 
require the typical beginning ninth grader 
to make certain prevocational choices in the 
form of algebra or general mathematics, 
a foreign language or no foreign language, 
agriculture or no agriculture, etc. In some 
school systems, notably in those of our 
largest cities, the ninth and tenth grade 
choices are virtually choices of prevocational 
tracks, along which the pupil moves pro- 
gressively nearer to one type of vocational 
goal and continuously further away from 
other possible vocational goals—this is what 
Eli Ginzberg means by the irreversibility of 
vocational choices [4]. In other school sys- 
tems the comprehensive high school may 
make it easier for the pupil to change path- 
ways (they tend to be that rather than 
tracks in such schools), but changing from 
the industrial arts course to the college pre- 
paratory course in order to become an engi- 
neer rather than a mechanic, for example, 


i 


involves some loss of time since making up | 


ninth grade algebra in tenth grade throws 
schedules out of gear. 
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It is a small wonder, then, that the early 
identification of talent means, to many 
people, the making of ninth grade decisions 
concerning ultimate occupational goals so 
that the proper educational program may 
be planned in high school. 

Is the making of long-range vocational 
choices possible (let us try to answer this 
question before we consider its wisdom) at 
this stage of adolescent development? It 
is partly because of interest in questions of 
this type that we now have not only a psy- 
chology of occupations with data on occu- 
pational ability patterns, but also a psy- 
chology of careers with data on the emer- 
gence of vocational choices and the making 
of vocational adjustments. 


The Development of Aptitudes 


As is now generally known, the USES and 
several of the state employment services, 
including that in New York, have been 
actively engaged in studying the develop- 
ment of vocational aptitudes during the 
high school years, and last summer the 
Bureau of Employment Security published 
a technical report entitled GATB Norms 
for Ninth and Tenth Graders [2].1_ This 
pamphlet examines the relative validities 
of ninth and 12th grade GATB scores for 
predicting grades in high school and in col- 
lege. Central to our question it also 
considers the data on the stability of 
GATB scores from ninth to 12th grades. 
It does this in order to determine the 
possibility of using ninth grade scores to 
identify adult occupational ability patterns 
at the time at which the first prevocational 
choices are required by our schools. This is 
not the place to go into detail, but it is im- 
portant to note that the 9-12 stability co- 
efficients for the nine GATB factors ranged 
from 0.64 to 0.77 with a median of 0.74, 
whereas the 12-12 (three-month-interval) 
stability coefficients ranged from 0.67 to 0.87 
with a median of 0.81. The differences 
tend to be statistically significant: in other 
words, there are some changes of the posi- 


‘Also presented in an article in our September, 
1960, issue.—Ed. 
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tions of individuals in the rank order over 
the four years of high school, more such 
changes than during the last year of high 
school. But it should also be noted that 
these stability coefficients are substantial 
and the differences are small enough to be 
of little practical significance: in most cases 
one can use ninth grade GATB scores, with 
due caution, to predict adult scores and 
hence to compare the aptitudes of a be- 
ginning high school student with those of 
men and women in various fields of occu- 
pational endeavor. This must be done 
with caution, as there are two kinds of 
error variance instead of the usual one: 
there is error in predicting adult from ninth 
grade status, as well as error in predicting 
occupational status from test scores. Thus 
errors are compounded. Please note too, 
that I have said that ninth grade scores 
can be used cautiously, im most cases. 
There are some exceptions, and these are 
bothersome, for there is no way of knowing, 
from the GATB scores (nor from any other 
index at this time), which of the ninth 
graders who take the tests are the late 
bloomers whose aptitude patterns will 
change radically and unexpectedly in shape 
and in elevation, nor which are the cases 
of arrested development whose patterns 
will not change in the ways which character- 
ize the majority of normal adolescents. The 
users of ninth grade GATB scores for the 
guidance of vocational choice, if such there 
are to be, must therefore be paragons of 
caution well versed in developmental psy- 
chology as well as in vocational psycho- 
metrics. 


The Development of Interests 


But aptitudes, we all know, are not the 
only psychological determinants of voca- 
tional choice. Interests play a part too, 
and Ralph Berdie has demonstrated that 
they play a more significant part in choice 
determination among high school seniors 
going to college than do aptitudes [J]. The 
developmental psychology of vocational in- 
terests is, fortunately, older than that of 
vocational aptitudes (except, of course, for 
intelligence). Data on Strong’s Vocational 
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Interest Blank were collected by the Cali- 
fornia Adolescent Growth Study and ana- 
lyzed largely by Carter [3]. These and later 
studies show that interests begin to mani- 
fest themselves in adult vocational form in 
early adolescence, but change some in ways 
which are systematic for groups but still un- 
predictable for individuals during the high 
school years [6]. Studies with the Kuder 
[8] have more recently brought out the fact 
that the nature of the interest inventory 
makes a difference, for Kuder scores change 
more during the high school years than do 
Strong scores, a fact which seems not to 
have had much impact as yet on most coun- 
selors in the high schools. The user of vo- 
cational interest inventories in the ninth 
grade, like the user of vocational aptitude 
tests at that stage, must therefore be well 
versed in the psychology of adolescent voca- 
tional development as well as in vocational 
psychometrics. 


The Development of Self-Knowledge 


In a democratic society, self-determina- 
tion is a generally agreed upon desideratum 
—self-determination, that is, based upon 
understanding of relevant facts and con- 
sideration of the effects of alternative lines 
of action upon society as well as upon the 
individual. How well do early adolescents 
understand themselves, how well do they 
know the aptitudes, interests, values, and 
personality traits which characterize them 
and which bear on their vocational fu- 
tures? This question has been investigated 
by O’Hara and Tiedeman [5] with high 
school students in Boston as their subjects. 
They got students in each of the four years 
of high school to rate themselves on testable 
characteristics,’gave them appropriate tests, 
and ascertained the amount of agreement 
between self-rated and tested character- 
istics. The discrepancies tended to be siz- 
able in the ninth grade, tended to decrease 
as the students reached higher grades, were 
still appreciable in 12th grade, and were 
more important for some characteristics 
than for others. Expressed as correlation 
coefficients, the agreement between self- 
estimated and tested aptitudes in the ninth 
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grade was of the order of 0.45, in 12th grade 
0.69; for interests (Kuder-tested) the two 
correlations were 0.69 and 0.83; for socio- 
economic status, 0.42 and 0.35. Clearly, 
the self-knowledge of ninth graders is not 
negligible, but it leaves a great deal to be 
desired as a basis for vocational decision 
making. Despite considerable improvement 
in some areas during the four years of high 
school it is still far from perfect in 12th 
grade. 


The Development of Attitudes 


“Af people are to make choices, they must 
have attitudes, an orientation toward life 
in general, toward careers in particular, 
and toward their present life stage espe- 
cially, which facilitate the consideration of 
alternatives and the making of the required 
decisions. Working on the Career Pattern 
Study of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation at Teachers 
College, my colleagues and I have addressed 
ourselves to this question of readiness to 
make choices in a monograph entitled The 
Vocational Maturity of Ninth Grade Boys 
[9]. Using school records, some 12 hours of 
testing, and four hours of electronically re- 
corded interviews as our sources of data, 
we developed indices of vocational maturity 
in the ninth grade. The data are much too 
unorthodox and complex to describe here, 
so I must satisfy myself, and hope that you 
will be satisfied, with the statement that we 
found that our typical ninth grade boys, 
in a typical small city high school, with a 
typical guidance program, were at a stage 
of vocational development which is char- 
acterized by readiness to consider problems 
of prevocational and vocational choice but 
also by a general lack of readiness to make 
vocational choices. Ninth graders are 
clearly in an exploratory stage, not in a de- 
cision-making stage, of vocational develop- 
ment. It would be worthwhile to document 
this statement further, not so much to prove 
that it is correct, as to drive home the full 
import of the fact: ninth graders are ready 
to look into things, to try themselves out, 
but have not developed to a point at which 
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it is reasonable or desirable to expect them 
to commit themselves to a vocation. 


Early Identification for Exploration 


Now let us return to the question which 
asked at the beginning of this paper: early 
identification for what? The answer which 
this quick survey of developmental voca- 
tional psychology provides to this question 
is, clearly, not early identification for voca- 
tional choice or selection, but early identifi- 
cation for vocational exploration. Since the 
aptitudes, interests, self-knowledge, and atti- 
tudes of ninth graders are still developing 
and changing, some of them only slightly 
but some of them considerably; since the 
cases in which important changes do take 
place cannot, in the present state of our 
knowledge of vocational development, be 
identified in the ninth grade; and since 
ninth graders tend to be psychologically 
ready for vocational exploration but not for 
vocational choice; the identification of voca- 
tional potential in ninth graders should be 
designed to help with the making of deci- 
sions for vocational exploration rather than 
decisions of vocational preparation. Voca- 
tional exploration involves a commitment 
to find out about oneself and about some 
aspect or segment of the world of work, 
whereas vocational preparation involves a 
commitment to pursue a line of endeavor 
deemed to be appropriate. Ninth graders 
tend to be ready for the former, unready for 
the latter. 

This fact has implications for the organ- 
ization of education in the high school: it 
should facilitate exploration, should not re- 


quire a commitment as to field although it 
might as to level (i.e., college or non-col- 
lege), and should not be occupationally pre- 
paratory in any narrow sense, at least in the 
first years of high school. This fact also has 
implications for vocational guidance in the 
ninth grade: it should aim to ascertain 
what alternatives (in the plural, in most 
instances) might best be explored, te help 
the pupil to find and utilize appropriate ex- 
plorations. The objective should be to help 
him to be ready to make the kinds of career 
decisions which society will expect him to 
make as he leaves high school. These, too, 
let us recognize, will often be exploratory 
rather than definitive. 
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fornia. 
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Relationship between 


Leadership Participation in College and after College 


RONALD W. ROSKENS 


OsT COLLEGE authorities agree that the 
M lasting benefits of a college education 
extend considerably beyond training in the 
traditional academic disciplines. It is 
widely held that the impact of this experi- 
ence is manifested in the student’s character 
traits, his attitudes, his value as a citizen, 
and in many other non-intellectual aspects 
of his behavior. It is also widely recognized 
that extra-curricular activities may make 
valuable contributions to these non-aca- 
demic areas of development. 

Evidence of the strength of these beliefs 
is revealed by many actions of college ad- 
ministrators. Heavy budgetary allotments 
are requested for student unions and activ- 
ity centers. Supervisory personnel are re- 
tained solely to supervise recreational and 
extra-curricular activities. The sheer num- 
ber of approved activities attests to the high 
regard in which such activities are held. 
The assumption is made, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, that such participation will provide 
effective training for, and will be reflected 
by, similar involvement in later life, and 
participation in college leadership activities 
is therefore generally encouraged. 


Method of Investigation 


Statements of the values of leadership 
participation are seldom substantiated by 
systematic research evidence. The major 
purpose of this investigation was to contrib- 
ute factual data in this area. The study 


Ronatp W. Roskens is Dean of Men, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

This article summarizes a doctoral investigation 
completed at the State University of Iowa under the 
direction of Professors A. N. Hieronymus and J. B. 
Stroud. The writer wishes to acknowledge the con- 
siderable aid he received from them and also from 
Dean Dewey B. Stuit and Professor Leonard Feldt. 
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dealt with the relationship between meas- 
ures of extra-curricular leadership in col- 
lege and leadership in community and pro- 
fessional activities in later life. 

A questionnaire was developed to elicit 
information on the post-college activities 
and occupational status of graduates of the 
State University of lowa, College of Liberal 
Arts. Respondents were asked to sum- 
marize the positions of responsibility and 
leadership that they had held in community 
organizations, the honors and awards they 
had received, and organizations to which 
they belonged. Responses were recorded for 
the following categories: occupational and 
professional, civic affairs, fraternal and serv- 
ice, social and recreational, military and 
religious. Information was gathered on the 
nature of the respondent’s present occupa- 
tion, the principal duties or activities of his 
position, and his approximate yearly salary. 

The questionnaire concluded with the 
following open-ended questions: (a) Char- 
acterize the role or contribution of univer- 
sity life in preparing you to accept responsi- 
bilities in leadership following graduation. 
(b) In what ways do you think the total pro- 
gram of the State University of Iowa could 
be improved in preparing students to as- 
sume roles of leadership subsequent to grad- 
uation? (c) Was there any single event, 
person, organization, or class in your uni- 
versity experience that had outstanding in- 
fluence upon your life? Please comment. 

After final adjustments resulting from 
experimental tryouts were made, question- 
naires and letters of explanation signed by 
the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts were 
mailed to 1,622 individuals. Following a 
post card reminder and a second mailing of 
the questionnaires to non-respondents com- 
pleted forms were eventually received from 
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896 men. This number represents a return 
of slightly more than 55 per cent. 

Although this unquestionably represents 
a somewhat biased sample of the graduates 
of the College of Liberal Arts, the extent 
of such biases cannot readily be determined. 
Returns by year were as follows: 





Years of 
Grad. No. Sent No. Ret. Q% Ret. 
1922 and 1923 259 149 58 
1932 and 1933 318 190 60 
1942 and 1943 400 232 58 
1952 and 1953 645 325 50 
TOTAL 1622 896 55 


Data on variables relative to college per- 
formance were obtained from University 
records and yearbooks. These variables in- 
cluded curriculum (major), size of high 
school, grade-point average, and leadership 
performance. Data on post-college leader- 
ship activities were obtained by question- 
naire. 

A major problem in this study was the 
development of instruments by which the 
extent of participation in college activities 
and adult activities might be assessed. It 
seemed especially important to develop a 
scoring scale which would weight various 
positions in proportion to their importance. 
To accomplish this, the psychological scal- 
ing method known as the method of equal- 
appearing intervals was employed. Judges, 
chosen on the basis of their composite 
knowledge of and experience with student 
activities, served as a jury for this scaling 
procedure. Fifty organizational positions 
were chosen as representative of the gamut 
of student leadership activity. 

The number of required discriminations 
was reduced to this quantity because of the 
relatedness or parallelism of various student 
activities. Judges were instructed to sort 
the 50 stimuli, each of which was printed on 
a three-by-five card, into seven categories on 
the basis of an estimation of the degree of 
leadership required for the successful fulfill- 
ment of the given role. 

This scaling procedure resulted in a 
seven-point scale in which representative 
activities were assigned weights indicative 
of their relative importance. Some of the 
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positions and their scale values were as fol- 
lows: student council president, 7.0; social 
fraternity president, 5.8; student council 
member, 5.2; dormitory council member, 
3.2; and yearbook staff member, 3.0. 

The same method was utilized in scaling 
post-college leadership activities. One hun- 
dred titles representative of the range of 
community or professional leadership activ- 
ities were selected for this scale. The list 
was reduced from its original size by elim- 
inating closely parallel positions. Twenty 
community and professional leaders, identi- 
fied by virtue of their experiential back- 
ground, served as the judges. Their com- 
posite judgments established a rating of 5.1 
for “city council member” and 3.7 for 
“county school board member,” to cite two 
examples. 

The degree of inter-judge agreement was 
assessed by the inter-quartile range of the 
numerical weights assigned to each activity. 
For 42 of the 50 positions of college leader- 
ship and 85 of the 100 positions of post-col- 
lege leadership the inter-quartile range of 
judgments was one scale value or less. The 
largest inter-quartile range for any item was 
1.5 and this occurred only once. Though 
this index is, perhaps, a rather crude one, 
it does suggest that the judges evidenced 
fairly substantial agreement in their evalu- 
ations of the importance of the positions 
they were asked to scale. 

The scale values for various positions of 
leadership were used to determine college 
and post-college leadership scores for each 
subject. Total leadership scores and part 
scores for selected subsets of activities were 
developed in both the college and post-col- 
lege categories. College leadership part 
scores were: (1) Academic (leadership in 
departmental organizations, honoraries, 
etc.); (2) Social (leadership in social fra- 
ternities, student union, and the like); and 
(3) Special Interest, which included athlet- 
ics, band, chorus and kindred activities. 

Part scores derived for post-college leader- 
ship activities were: (1) Occupational and 
Military; (2) Political and Civic; (3) Fra- 
ternal and Religious; (4) Social and Rec- 
reational. The part score for each of these 
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categories was obtained by adding the scale 
values for activities included in the respec- 
tive category. 

The major summary statistics consisted of 
Pearson product-moment correlation coef- 
ficients. These were computed separately 
for the four samples identified in terms of 
graduation period. 

Findings 

If the effect of college leadership training 
is as marked as most educators seem to feel, 
it is not unreasonable to expect at least a 
moderate relationship between college and 
post-college performance. A number of 
chance factors as, for example, absence of 
leadership opportunities in small towns, un- 
usual family obligations, or racial or relig- 
ious biases, undoubtedly operate to condi- 
tion the cause and effect relationship. It 
would be difficult, however, to justify exten- 
sive training for leadership if the ultimate 
relationship, even with the chance factors, 
were not borne out to at least a moderate 
extent. 

The findings concerning the relationship 
between the two major variables—college 
and post-college leadership—appear to be 
consistent with these expectations. Cor- 
relation coefficients tended to be quite sub- 
stantial for all four graduation groups, as 
shown in TABLE I. 


TABLE 1 


Correlations Between College and Post-College 
Leadership Total Scores 








Group r 
1922-1923 0.37 
1932-1933 0.49 
1942-1943 0.63 
1952-1953 0.47 





The variability in strength of the relation- 
ship among the groups gives rise to specu- 
lation. A possible explanation is suggested 
by the statements of a considerable number 
of the individuals in the earlier two gradu- 
ating groups that the demands of financial 
self-support restricted their participation in 
college activities. Members of the '52-'55 
group, on the other hand, had not yet had 
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a sufficient amount of time to establish long 
records of post-college leadership. Such 
limitations on the extent of participation 
would tend to lower both the mean and the 
standard deviation for the college leader- 
ship scores for these groups. The reduced 
variability would, in turn, tend to lower the 
correlations for these groups. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that a 
positive relationship does not demonstrate 
cause and effect. It is conceivable, for ex- 
ample, that individuals who ranked high on 
both variables did so because of the effects 
of home training, previous leadership train- 
ing in high school, personality traits, etc. 
These factors and others, such as the per- 
sistence of proclivities toward leadership, 
must be thoroughly investigated before the 
contributions of the college leadership pro- 
gram to leadership training may be assessed. 
At this point it seems reasonable that ex- 
periences of a leadership nature in college 
are at least in part responsible for similar 
activity in which individuals engage subse- 
quent to graduation. 

In investigating the nature of post-college 
leadership it was found that correlations 
among the various post-college leadership 
part scores were lower than anticipated, 
averaging in the neighborhood of 0.20. Nor 
was specific post-college leadership behavior 
predictable with a high degree of accuracy 
from differentiated college leadership ac- 
tivity. Those who tend to participate in 
one type of activity are not necessarily ac- 
tive in other types of activity. The concept 
of the general leader in all types of activi- 
ties was not borne out by the results of this 
study. In general, those with high leader- 
ship scores were not leaders in all realms of 
activity, but rather earned leadership status 
along more narrowly defined lines of activ- 
ity. 

Shown in TaBLe 2 are zero-order and mul- 
tiple correlations involving post-college 
leadership and five predictor variables. 
The multiple R’s are very little higher than 
the unweighted r’s between composite col- 
lege leadership scores and post-college lead- 
ership, although the differences are signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level except in the 
case of Group 2. 
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ch Zero-Order and Multiple Correlations of Parent Occupational Status, College Grade-Point Average, 
and College Leadership Part Scores with Post-College Leadership Total Score 

















on 
he | Parent Part Scores CL* Multiple 
cr- Occupational College Special vs. Correla- 
ed Group Status GPA Academic Social Interest P-CL tions 
- 1922-1923 0.00 0.10 0.25 0.27 0.23 0.37 0.37 
i 1932-1933 0.22 —0.03 0.21 0.43 0.30 0.49 0.55 
1942-1943 0.15 0.06 0.16 0.56 0.41 0.63 0.67 
ate | 1952-1953 0.04 0.17 0.20 0.32 0.31 0.47 0.49 
— Le 
or * This column shows the correlational values obtained between college leadership total scores and post-college 
cts leadership total scores. 
in- 
te. With respect to the strength of the rela- In their answers to the final three ques- 
er- tionship between college leadership part tions of the questionnaire, most subjects af- 
ip, scores and post-college leadership, the Social firmed the value of the experiences which 
‘he part score appears to be somewhat more pre-__ extra-curricular life provided. Whether the 
ro- dictive than Special Interest but not mark- student's adolescent background had been a 
ed. edly so (TABLE 2). The obtained r’s for rural one with highly restricted opportunity 
ex- both were somewhat higher than those be- for social contacts or an urban one rich in 
ge tween the Academic category and post-col- opportunities for social activity, he ex- 
lar lege leadership. It would appear that post- _ pressed belief in the benefits accruing from 
se- college leadership can be more accurately participation in college activities. Of 
predicted from participation in college or- course, not all of the respondents whole- 
ge ganizations which are not particularly aca- heartedly endorsed the University’s pro- 
ons demic in nature. gram. Approximately 14 per cent of the 
ip Albeit that grade-point average achieved comments were neutral, and seven per cent 
ed, in college was found to bear very little rela~ were negative. 
Jor tionship to post-college leadership in this Some indicated that, as students, they had 
ior investigation, nevertheless academic ability lacked financial resources which necessitated 
acy has apparently become an increasingly im- their spending most out-of-class time earn- 
ac- portant concomitant of college leadership ing expenses, thus prohibiting participation 
in through the years. The magnitude of the in activities. Others expressed insecurity in 
ac- correlation coefficients, involving the vari- the University community which differed 
pt ables grade-point average and college lead- considerably from the small town in which 
ivi- ership, increased progressively as shown in they had grown up. Still others felt that 
his TaBLe 3. Also reported in TABLE 3 are the activity participation per se was of little 
ler- fairly low relationships between college 
of leadership and occupational status ratings TABLE 3 
tus of the subjects, and financial success (in- Correlations Between College Leadership and 
tiv: come) subsequent to graduation. the Variables Grade-Point Average, 
Among other factors investigated in con- Occupational Status, and Income 
ul- nection with leadership training were high == , _ = 
ge school size, highest degree attained, and cur- _ Post- 
les. riculum classification (major). These data oe oo 
ae ; College Occupational Income 
an indicated that college leaders come in ap- Group GPA Siatus (1958) (1958) 
-ol- proximately proportionate numbers from — eee 
ad- the various sized high schools. It also ap- 1922-1923 0.16 0.14 0.28 
ifi- pears that post-college leaders are not iden- !932-1933 0.26 0.26 0.25 
the tifiable by the college major which they 1242-1943 ” = = 6.29 
choose, nor the highest degree they attain. = = ines = 
nal October, 1960 113 














value in preparation for leadership respon- 
sibility. 

Suggestions for improvement in the Uni- 
versity’s leadership program stressed three 
themes: (a) the need for a marked increase 
in personal contact between faculty and stu- 
dents in leadership activities; (b) the need 
for a stronger program of vocational guid- 
ance; and (c) the need for increased empha- 
sis on communication skills, particularly 
those of oral expression. It seems signifi- 
cant that these needs bear on issues as basic 
as the nature of the instructional program 
and the definition of the responsibilities of 
faculty members. 

The final question, concerning the major 


standing teachers. In many cases vivid im- 
pressions of these men were still retained as 
much as 30 years after the last student- 
teacher contact. The effect of expert teach- 
ing and the influence of forceful teaching 
personalities, even at the undergraduate 
level in a large university, was clearly dem- 
onstrated. It would thus seem highly de- 
sirable that faculty members capable of pro- 
ducing such an effect should be encouraged 
to multiply their influence through appro- 
priate participation in student activities. 
An increase in such personal contact be- 
tween faculty and student, which would be 
consistent with respondent recommenda- 
tions for improving the leadership program, 





college influences on the student’s life, 
elicited a variety of responses. Foremost 
among these, however, was mention of out- 


would undoubtedly result in substantial in- 
crease in the lasting benefits of University 
leadership training. 
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STATEMENT OUTLINES WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ol 

a om ; : ; held 
The Commission on the Education of Women of the American Coun- ann 
cil on Education published in April, 1960, a statement entitled “The port: 
Span of a Woman's Life and Learning.” ‘This statement emphasizes the the ] 
need for more and better counseling and guidance of students to insure surve 
that women have the education and preparation necessary for the role Bure 
they play in today’s society. Pointing out that not enough young people other 
are aware that the role of the homemaker can be combined with other Tt 
creative endeavors and responsibilities, the statement stresses the need } licati 
for women to continue their education and the need for more informa- ily fo 
tion on the education and job opportunities available to women. Copies ane 
of this statement are available without charge from the Commission on nad 
the Education of Women, American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- setae 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. fessic 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


A Symposium 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON, FRANK M., FLETCHER, JR., 
DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE, and BLANCHE B. PAULSON 


Introduction 


HELEN WOOD 


oriented toward the interests and prob- 
lems of junior high school youth has been 
brought to the attention of the Department 
of Labor repeatedly during the past several 
years) The preparation of occupational 
outlook materials for use in these grades 
was recommended, for example, by the 
Meeting on Education and Employment 
held by the Secretary of Labor with edu- 
cators in 1957. More recently, the im- 
portance of increased guidance services in 
the lower grades has been emphasized by the 
surveys of school dropouts conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics [/], as well as by 
other major studies. 

The Bureau's occupational outlook pub- 
lications have, so far, been designed primar- 
ily for use in guidance of senior high school 
and post-high school students. In planning 
an extension of this program to meet the 
needs of younger boys and girls, the as- 
sistance of four leaders of the guidance pro- 
fession was enlisted. The consultants were 
each asked to prepare a report indicating 
the extent of need for occupational outlook 
materials aimed at junior high school use, 


Tes: NEED for occupational information 


Heten Woop is Chief, Branch of Occupational 
Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

This symposium was held at the APGA Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, March 26, 1959. 
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the objectives to be served by such materials, 
and the content and manner of presentation 
which would make them most useful. Each 
consultant held a conference of persons in 
his geographic area having a close acquaint- 
ance with young people of junior high 
school age. The reports submitted to the 
Bureau reflected the results of these confer- 
ences, in addition to the consultants’ own 
expert knowledge. 

The four papers which follow were orig- 
inally presented by the consultants as a 
panel discussion at APGA's 1959 Conven- 
tion. They do not include the specific rec- 
ommendations made to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Several occupational outlook pamphlets 
for junior high school use are now being 
prepared in accordance with the recommen- 
dations received. After these first pamph- 
lets are issued—which we hope will be be- 
fore the end of the current school year 
—we shall look forward to receiving com- 
ments and suggestions regarding them from 
many junior high school counselors to guide 
us in further development of the new series. 


Reference 


1. Wolfbein, Seymour. The transition from school 
to work: a study of the school leaver. Personnel 
Guid. J., 1959, 38, 98-105. 
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Developmental Stage and Developmental Needs 


at the Junior High School Level 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


EFORE making extensive curricular plans 
B or before developing institutional ma- 
terials for a given group, one necessarily 
takes a close look at the group—its character- 
istics and needs. In this case, we should ask 
ourselves “What is the level of vocational 
development at the junior high school level? 
What needs would be served by occupa- 
tional materials?” 

It is impossible, of course, to characterize 
the “typical” junior high student. In the 
first place, the 12 to 14 year old (the modal 
age of junior high school students) exhibits 
both rapid change and wide variation in 
rate of growth. Secondly, the junior high 
population includes a wide socio-economic 
and age range—from the accelerated 10- or 
ll-year-old to the academically retarded 16- 
year-old and from the college bound to the 
youth marking time until old enough to go 
to work. Thirdly, there are sex differences 
resulting from the earlier maturation of the 
girls, on the one hand, and their restricted 
range of career goals (including homemak- 
ing) on the other. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the stage of 
social-vocational-educational development 
of the junior high student varies widely and 
that for occupational orientation a variety 
of approaches and materials is needed. It 
is useful, however, to think of the modal 75 
per cent and to ask what can be expected of 
this group in the way of attitudes, expec- 
tations, level of maturation, etc., particu- 
larly as related to vocational development 
and occupational orientation. Following, 
therefore, are generalized descriptions of the 
junior high school student, particularly the 
12- to 14-year-old developing in the modal 
way.! 


ALBerT S. THOMPSON is Professor, Department of 
Psychological Foundations and Services, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Personal-Social Development 


1. He experiments with various roles in 
attempts to find status; he desires to excel 
in some activity, to demonstrate his com- 
petence to his peers. 

2. He is accumulating many facts about 
larger relationships (groups) but he is fre- 
quently not ready to assimilate and inte- 
grate these facts. 

3. He is frequently able to plan on a 
higher level than that on which he can ex- 
ecute. 

4. New hobbies develop, some of which 
last into adulthood. 

5. He is interested in and curious about 
the past, but more so in the dramatic aspects 
of his present culture—airplanes, sputniks, 
movie stars, etc. 

6. He is more interested in the concrete, 
the active, than in the abstract or ideational, 
particularly in literature. 


Vocational Development 


The developing patterns of personal and 
social maturation described above have vo- 
cational and educational manifestations. 
Desire for independence and drive for self- 
realization lead to tryout and reality testing 
in vocationally significant activities and to 
concern for career goals. Following are 
relevant aspects of the junior high student's 
vocational development: 

1. Junior high students exhibit a fairly 
wide range of vocational development: some 
are ready for work, having already sampled 
work activities through after-school jobs; 
some are thinking about long-term plans; 
most are thinking more about educational 


‘Sources for the following section include: (a) 
Faculty of the University School, How Children 
Develop. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1946; (b) Examiners Manual for the SRA 
Youth Inventory. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1949. 
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than vocational problems; some are uninter- 
ested or unable to concern themselves with 
career planning. The modal stage is prob- 
ably characterized by “thinking about and 
planning for high school careers” so far as 
future planning is concerned. 

2. The stage of vocational planning is 
more in terms of “what to do after high 
school” than in the details of occupational 
choice and planning. The following nor- 
mative data from the standardizations of the 
SRA Youth Inventory are revealing. Of 
the eight basic pattern areas covered by the 
inventory, the section dealing with “after 
high school” was checked more frequently 
than the others. Of the sample of ninth 
graders in the study: 

58 per cent checked: “For what work am I best 

suited?” 

58 per cent checked: “How much ability do I 

actually have?” 

49 per cent checked: “What courses will be most 

valuable to me later on?” 

47 per cent checked: “What shall I do after high 

school?” 

5 per cent checked: “Am I likely to succeed in 
the work I do when I leave high school?” 

4 per cent checked: “What are my real interests?” 

42 per cent checked: “What career shall I pursue?” 

41 per cent checked: “How do I gv about finding 

a job?” 

9 per cent checked: “What jobs are open to high 


os 
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— 
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school graduates?’ 

28 per cent checked: “What training do different 

vocations require?” 

27 per cent checked: “What are the opportunities 

in different fields?” 

27 per cent checked: “How will the draft affect 

me?” 

24 per cent checked “What 

crowded?” 

22 per cent checked: “I have no work experience.” 
One can generalize from the above frequen- 
cies that the vocational problems are broad 
in nature, still somewhat remote, and not 
primarily in terms of specific jobg or occu- 
pations. 

3. The vocational roles are only a few of 
those being explored—others of more im- 
mediate relevance to the junior high stu- 
dent are school, physical, social, and sexual. 

4. The junior high period is one of vo- 
cational exploration rather than decision. 
Preferences are expressed but choices are 


fields are over- 
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tentative or, even if perceived by the junior 
high student as firm, turn out to be tempor- 
ary. It is a period in which, according to 
Eli Ginzberg [/], the vocational choices are 
influenced more by the immediate interests 
of the individual than by careful consid- 
eration of abilities or reality testing of the 
choices. His choices may be serious, in the 
sense that he feels an involvement, but are 
frequently ephemeral or unwise. He is 
more concerned’ with _ self-realization 
through challenging or exploratory exper- 
iences than with planned reality testing of 
occupational goals. 

5. From the Career Pattern Study [3] 
comes significant information concerning 
the nature and characteristics of the voca- 
tional development of junior high boys. Of 
chief interest here was the finding, with re- 
spect to specificity of information about the 
preferred occupation, that the ninth-grade 
boys in the study had more information 
about the requirements for their preferred 
occupations than about the duties, condi- 
tions of work, or opportunities. Also of in- 
terest was the fact that the vocationally ma- 
ture ninth-grade boy tended to make active 
use of sources of occupational information, 
including the reading of books and pamph- 
lets about occupations as well as consulting 
with others and participating in vocation- 
ally relevant activities. 

The following summarizing statement 
from a Career Pattern Study report [2] may 
be helpful in obtaining a picture of the 
stage of vocational development of the 
ninth-grade boy: 

In summary, vocational maturity in 
ninth-grade boys thus appears to consist of 
behavior which might be characterized as 
preparation for vocational choice, of orien- 
tation attitudes and activities. It is goal-di- 
rected behavior, in which the subject looks 
ahead, considers what the future may hold 
for him, and engages in thinking, planning, 
and actions which may help him meet the 
future. The specific goal may not be clear— 
in fact, in grade nine, the nature of the oc- 
cupational goal does not appear to be sig- 
nificant. The important fact is that the in- 
dividual recognize the possibility of goals 
and the desirability of planning for them. 
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Vocational maturity in the ninth grade 
does not appear to involve having consist- 
ent, clear-cut, or realistic vocational pref- 
erences or interests, nor of having had in- 
dependent work experience. It is not, at 
this stage, goal-attainment, in the sense of 
having preferences which are consistent 
with each other or with the realities of the 
self or of the occupational world, nor in the 
sense of having begun to make a place for 
oneself in the work world. Vocational 
maturity in ninth graders is shown, not by 
where they have arrived vocationally, but 





by how they are thinking about goals, and 
what they are doing about reaching them. 
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Objectives of Occupational Information 
for Junior High School Youth 


FRANK M. FLETCHER, JR. 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to present 

some objectives of occupational infor- 
mation for junior high school youth, along 
with certain theoretical foundations for 
such objectives. It is assumed that voca- 
tional adjustment is a long-range develop- 
mental process and that occupational in- 
formation is potentially a significant stimu- 
lator in this process. 

First, we must accept the idea that young 
people differ widely, not only in ability and 
physical development but also in interests, 
values, and needs. There is room for in- 
creased emphasis on these differences in ed- 
ucational practice. 

Nevertheless, one can generalize that by 
the seventh grade the stage of the future has 
been partially set, with the stage properties 
still in relatively crude form. Detail is lack- 
ing and the junior high school period is 
critical in the process of starting to fill in 
the detail. The properties in the forepart 
of the stage represent the individual, and 
the backdrop represents the perspective of 
the future. By the seventh grade the back- 
drop and the other stage properties are in 
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varying degrees of evolvement and com- 
patibility with reality. The role of occupa- 
tional information is primarily to aid in 
completion of the backdrop—a process 
which continues throughout life. During 
this period the scope or breadth of the back- 
drop may be severely limited or extended 
with varying degrees of realism or compati- 
bility with the other stage properties. 


Nature of Occupational Information and 
Means of Presentation 


It is obvious that not all occupations are 
appropriate nor of potential interest to all 
persons. Today's youth will be tomorrow's 
labor force—employed in occupations rang- 
ing from the most unskilled laboring jobs to 
administrative and professional positions, 
with the large majority in jobs below the 
professional level. 

Although any one school system may not 
have a complete cross section of youth, most 
junior high schools have a wide represen- 
tation of ability levels and interests repre- 
sented in varying proportions. Hence, the 
needs of all must be met. 

The junior high school age is not a time 
for refined occupational decisions but a time 
for exploratory tentative decisions and a 
few important decisions. These latter de- 
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cisions deal with which general curricula to 
pursue in high school, e.g., college prepar- 
atory versus technical training, etc. Even 
though these decisions are not occupation- 
ally specific, they can have major limiting 
effects on later occupational possibilities. 

The general goal of an occupational in- 
formation program at the junior high school 
level, then, is one of encouraging the ex- 
ploratory process to as wide a range of op- 
portunities as is feasible within the limits 
of each individual's self-concept. 

The question is raised as to what types of 
experience boys and girls in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades will respond. This 
paper is primarily concerned with the na- 
ture of experiences that derive out of for- 
mally presented materials. Such materials 
can be leaflets, books, film strips, cartoons, 
etc. Presumably the material must have the 
following characteristics: 

1, It must have meaning to the pupil, 
which necessitates previous or concurrent 
learning. 

2. The material must be challenging or 
attract attention. 

3. The material should encourage a fea- 
sible behavioral sequence to follow. Such 
may be in the form of discussion, individual 
activity, further reading, etc. 

The material should be presented in a 
situation which allows for and encourages 
the behavioral sequence to follow. For ex- 
ample, material related to the area of ac- 
counting might be presented best imme- 
diately preceding or concurrent with a situ- 
ation where those pupils who desire to do 
sO May participate in some activity such as 
auditing the accounts for a school club or 
social function. 

Individual differences must be taken into 
account. It would be the rare occasion in 
which every pupil would respond equally or 
even respond to any degree. If only one 
pupil in a class should respond to a particu- 
lar experience, this could be well worth 
while. If enough experiences of a wide 
variety were presented, maximal oppor- 
tunity would be given for pupils to have 
experiences significant to each of them as 
individuals. Hence, as contrasted to the 
usual textbook approach, it is warranted to 
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consider materials or experiences that may 
prove significant only to particular individ- 
uals. It would be hoped that most experi- 
ences would be of some educational value 
to most pupils, even though really signifi- 
cant only to one or a very few. 


The Meaning of Occupational 
Information 


In surveying the present situation in jun- 
ior high schools, it is not practical to pro- 
pose radical changes in curriculum or pro- 
cedures. It is best to accept the basic organ- 
ization as it is and consider what new ele- 
ments might be introduced into the exist- 
ing framework to bring about the desired re- 
sults. This means studying the present 
courses as they are taught and developing 
materials that can be introduced and inte- 
grated with present course outlines and text- 
books. 

Recently A. L. Baldwin [J] presented a 
new construct of “ability” which deals with 
ability as developing and modifying within 
the total behavior and developmental proc- 
ess of the individual. Using his construct 
of ability, occupational information may be 
more than just information. It may be a 
stimulation-initiating behavior which will 
result in improvement of abilities or attain- 
ment of new abilities. 

The boy who is stimulated by building a 
one-tube radio set and reads about what an 
electrical engineer does may be challenged 
to work harder in his ninth grade algebra 
course. If he succeeds and gains encourage- 
ment, he may be on his way to a scientific 
career. On the other hand, he may be frus- 
trated in his endeavor to improve his ability 
in algebra. If he is also familiar with occu- 
pational information on TV repairmen or 
other comparable technician occupations 
not requiring higher level mathematics, he 
may realize that his abilities and interests 
may be more readily applied in this direc- 
tion. 

An unpublished study of engineering 
students provided a provocative finding 
which deserves further study and validation 
[2]. It was found, on the basis of informa- 
tion provided upon entering the Ohio State 
University, that the good students (on the 
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basis of grade average over five years) and 
the poor students (low grades, not gradu- 
ating) had significantly less engineering re- 
lated work experience than the fair or aver- 
age students (those graduating with medi- 
ocre grade average). The good students 
had been motivated to take engineering 
largely on the basis of interest gained in 
high school mathematics and science courses 
(or on the theory satisfaction basis); while 
the average or middle group had tended to 
take engineering in order to get a job as an 
engineer (as based on the image derived 
from their experience); and the poor stu- 
dents had no real basis for entering engi- 
neering. 


Recapitulation 


The process of value and ability develop- 
ment is well underway by the time an indi- 
vidual enters the seventh grade, but with 
infinite variety among individuals, with no 
two individuals being exactly the same. 
The junior high school period should be 
exploratory in nature, providing ample 
knowledge and self-insight to make the 
necessary educational planning decisions. 

Occupational information, in its various 
forms, can be significant in this process, but 
the nature of the material, timing of its pres- 
entation, and appropriateness to individual 
needs are crucial factors in determining ef- 
fectiveness. The scope of occupational in- 
formation must meet the complete range of 
individual needs and values as related to the 
future realistic demands of the labor mar- 
ket. Further, such material must be pre- 
sented at times and under conditions to en- 


courage maximal stimulating effect, along 
with appropriate potential follow-through 
facilities or conditions for those who do re- 
spond. Since it cannot be predicted when 
or to what any one individual will respond, 
it is necessary to provide as many exposures, 
both in number and type, and under as 
many conditions as possible. 

Summing up, occupational information, 
effectively used, is not just a group of 
pamphlets and books in the library or in 
the guidance counselor’s office. Rather, it 
is integration of all available appropriate 
materials into every “nook and cranny” of 
the curriculum and total program of the 
school. Such integration demands that 
guidance counselors not limit their activ- 
ities and influence to the counseling office. 
They must cooperate with teachers and per- 
suade them to incorporate occupational in- 
formation in their courses and other school 
activities. With proper ingenuity, enthu- 
siasm, and careful planning such incorporat- 
ing may be done without detriment to cur- 
ricular content. Instead, it will probably 
enrich the content and stimulate pupils to 
work harder. Even more important it will 
lead to improved self-insight and broader 
realistic perspective for the future on the 
part of our junior high school youth. 
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Integrating Occupational Materials 


into the Curricular Process 


DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 


HERE Is general agreement among occupa- 
tional experts as to the need for presen- 
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ting and using occupational materials at 
the junior high school level. It is also gen- 
erally agreed that the most effective ap- 
proach is to present occupational material 
as an integral part of the curriculum. There 
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is equal agreement, unfortunately, that at 
the present time teachers are generally ill- 
equipped both from the point of view of 
their actual knowledge of the world of work 
and their attitudes as to the place of occu- 
pational materials in the curriculum of the 
junior high school. Many teachers, una- 
ware of the vocational implications of their 
teaching, have little understanding of the 
changing occupational patterns and compo- 
sition of society. At the local level, teachers 
too often have little realization of just what 
happens, occupationally, to their children 
after they leave school. In the Boston area, 
for example, one of the major employers is 
Raytheon, yet many teachers operate as if 
they were either unaware of this fact, or they 
feel that this has nothing to do with the ed- 
ucation of the child. 


Basic Points 


Thus while we agree that occupational 
materials should be integrated inio the cur- 
riculum, we face the challenging problem 
of a youthful population in a junior high 
school which is interested but unrealistic in 
its ideas of the vocational future, a teaching 
staff which is sometimes uninterested, but 
equally unrealistic as to its ideas about the 
vocational future of the children and the 
status of occupations in the culture, and a 
curriculum which up to the present, at least, 
has tended to present an equally narrow 
and unrealistic picture of the world of work. 
Any discussion of the implementation of 
occupational information into the curric- 
ulum must carry with it the assumption that 
teachers, either in their teacher education 
institutions or as part of their in-service ed- 
ucation, gain a greater understanding of the 
place of occupational materials in the cur- 
riculum and in the total education of the 
child. 

In approaching the problem of the inte- 
gration of occupational materials into the 
curriculum, several other basic points must 
be kept in mind: 

1. The junior high school child is not go- 
ing out into the world of work. He is stay- 
ing in school, and the basic decisions that he 
makes at this stage, if he makes any at all, 
are largely educational. 
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2. The problem at this stage is not so 
much helping the child to make a decision, 
but to continue with one of the major func- 
tions of the school—helping him to develop 
the attitudes, the understandings, the skills 
so that he may learn how to make a decision 
or how to make increasingly critical deci- 
sions. 

3. The junior high school child is right 
in the middle of an exploratory, an evolu- 
tionary, a developmental process. His vo- 
cational maturing, his educational and so- 
cial maturity, shows in the clarity and real- 
ism of his thinking and planning about fu- 
ture choices. 

4. The junior high school contains a het- 
erogeneous population representing all 
the people of the nation. This single fact 
probably presents the major problem of 
modern American public education—how 
to provide a “good” education for every- 
body, when “good” would appear to be 
different for just about everybody. Those 
attempting to integrate vocational materials 
into the curriculum must face up to this 
same problem. 

5. Vocational information, per se, will 
probably be as valueless as much of the 
other information which is presented “willy 
nilly” to the child as he goes through school. 
We may talk of education, or learning, or 
guidance, or counseling, but in all cases, it is 
the process which is the basic and crucial 
factor. The knowledge will soon be for- 
gotten; it is what happens during the tem- 
porary acquisition of the knowledge that 
leaves its mark on the learner. Thus while 
the teacher must have available factual oc- 
cupational information, it is the teacher's 
skill which will determine whether or not 
this occupational material has any meaning 
to the child. 


A Necessary Procedure 


It might be that the best procedure in this 
brief paper would be to attempt to look at 
the step-by-step procedure as to what might 
be done on this question of the integration 
of occupational materials into the curricular 
process in a school system: 

1. There must be leadership, and it would 
seem that the major professional responsi- 
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bility for this leadership would fall on the 
shoulders of the guidance counselor or the 
guidance director. Like most of the other 
features of a guidance program, or possibly 
even more so, the success of this aspect de- 
pends entirely on the enthusiasm and will- 
ingness of the teachers of the junior high 
school to become involved in the problem. 
Thus the guidance department in the school 
should marshal some of the evidence as to 
the need for a much more effective job in 
the matter of the vocational education of 
the junior high school child—evidence such 
as that presented in some of the other papers 
in this symposium and available in almost 
all of the professional texts in vocational 
guidance. 

Any meeting of the teaching staff and 
guidance personnel should be preceded by 
a study of the occupational status of the 
children in the school—their needs, the real- 
ism of their vocational aspirations and 
plans, the maturity of their vocational 
thinking. A study might also be made of 
the realism of the teachers with regard to 
their knowledge of the actual vocational 
future which lies ahead for the children in 
the community in which they live. 

2. A series of meetings between the guid- 
ance staff and small groups of teachers, 
possibly those representing one department 
or a particular area of study, would likely be 
more fruitful than large meetings. It might 
be that for a trial run in a school, only the 
social studies teachers or only in the area 
of social studies would there be a planned 
attempt at integration. The heterogeneous 
population would obviously pose a major 
problem, as it does in the educational proc- 
ess generally, and the social studies staff 
and the guidance personnel would have to 
determine the what and the how of this 
question so that the child will become bet- 
ter equipped to face what in a few years 
will be the most important single aspect of 
his life—his job. It would be important too, 
that the planning take place for the three- 
year period in junior high school or at least 
for between that period of time when the 
child comes into the junior high school and 
when he leaves it. 

3. A product of these meetings could be a 
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workbook which would indicate the most 
logical and effective places in the social 
studies curriculum where certain types of 
occupational materials could be used, with 
precise indications of just where the actual 
informational material could be found. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been and is actively engaged in the 
actual production of occupational materials, 
but these materials will be of little avail 
unless they are used intelligently by the 
teacher. 

4. The curriculum, while fluid, is already 
established, so that it would not be un- 
reasonable to suggest that any new occu- 
pational materials that are planned for the 
junior high school are prepared with some 
understanding of the junior high school 
curriculum and just where they might be 
used in the curriculum. 

5. Contacts may be made with other 
schools, locally, and throughout the country 
to find out just what has been done in other 
schools; and in many schools much is being 
done. 

In the long run, of course, the integration 
of occupational material into the curricu- 
lum of the junior high school depends less 
on the occupational knowledge of the 
teacher than it does on the educational atti- 
tude of the teacher. Teachers can, without 
too great difficulty, bring an occupational 
flavor into much of their teaching if they 
want to. The hard fact is that many don’t 
want to. They can encourage children to 


delve more deeply into information about | 


jobs in which they may be interested; they 
can help them to evaluate more realistically 
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the information that they have; they can try | 


to increase the occupational materials avail- 
able in the library and in the teacher’s own 
homeroom; they can become more educated 
about occupations and job opportunities in 
their own community. This is necessary to 
get something of occupational reality into 
the classroom, so that the child may at least 
begin to wonder about the idea that he's 
going to be an employee a lot longer than 
he’s going to be a student. Required read- 
ing can have more of an occupational bent 
to it, and teachers can check the occupa 
tional naivete of the school books that they 
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A Double Purpose 


Almost any subject can easily be presented 
with some occupational flavor but should 
not narrowly center on specific jobs. Cer- 
tainly students taking a course in algebra 
should not come to feel that such a course 
makes sense only for those who are going to 
be mathematicians, nor should those who 
take English feel that it is good primarily 
for those who are going into writing, jour- 
nalism, or the teaching of English. These 
courses, like all others, should be educa- 
tional, not vocational, but they will make 
more sense educationally if they are tied to 
the modern world of work. This, of course, 
may push some teachers into a corner, par- 
ticularly those whose only answer to the 
question, “Why do I have to take this?,” is 
“It disciplines the mind.” Even Pasternak’s 
currently well-known novel, has a degree of 
occupational meaning. 

Teachers, then, must be introduced to the 
concept that there can be some degree of 
occupational exploration in the curriculum 
of the junior high school, and the best place 
to do this is in the teacher preparation in- 
stitution. In the school, the guidance coun- 
selor is the most logical individual to work 
with a guidance committee in assisting the 
teachers. It is more difficult to have occu- 
pational material integrated into the aca- 
demic curriculum, however, than it is to 
develop an occupational unit as a separate 
entity, but a teacher becoming involved in 
this activity would probably find it easier 
to work out an occupational unit in a home- 
room before attempting to integrate mate- 
rial into the curriculum. ~ Any teacher, if 
really interested, could explore this area in 
the same manner as did a certain teacher 
of an eighth grade class in a junior high 
school in Maine. She decided to work out 
an exploratory unit in occupational infor- 
mation in the homeroom period of her class. 
This unit would run for three months, with 
three periods a week. Her broad purpose 
was to give the children a more realistic 
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picture of the world of work and to help 
them to become aware of their interests and 
abilities and just how they might use them. 

She administered the Kuder and an SRA 
Achievement measure. Just after this was 
completed, the area had the biggest snow- 
storm in 33 years, closing school and disrupt- 
ing life in the community. The teacher 
used the storm as an introduction to her 
topic—jobs created by the storm, jobs 
hindered by the storm. She then discussed 
the proposed topic, for their suggestions and 
changes. The children then made a survey 
of the jobs in the community, with each 
child interviewing 10 people, using a simple 
filing-size card to record the information. 
The class was divided into groups on the 
basis of interests, and each group studied 
occupations and occupational opportunities 
in their field. They collected materials, 
made use of the D.O.T., made bulletin 
board displays. Each individual in each 
group chose a particular occupation for a 
more detailed report and reported to the 
class on the importance of the occupation, 
the nature of the work, the trends in the 
occupation, the working conditions, the per- 
sonal qualities needed, the preparation re- 
quired, the opportunities and compensa- 
tions, the advantages compared with the dis- 
advantages. The entire class also went on 
several field trips and listened to talks by the 
school guidance counselor. 

There was nothing particularly novel 
about this teacher’s experience, but it was 
novel for the teacher and novel for the 
children. If teacher education institutions 
and guidance counselors in schools could 
help to stimulate the interest of teachers and 
supply them with basic information, there 
would be a good chance that many teachers 
would carry the ball from that point on. A 
unit, such as the above, could easily be 
worked out by any teacher, and this could 
be followed by the more difficult task of 
determining just exactly what occupational 
materials could be integrated into a section 
of a course such as English, taught to a par- 
ticular group of children in an eighth grade 
class. 








The Use of Occupational Information 
for the Junior High School Age Group 


BLANCHE B. PAULSON 


HE DISSEMINATION of occupational infor- 

mation is one of the basic services of a 
guidance program, but the way the informa- 
tion is presented and used will depend upon 
the point of view of the program. On the 
surface, guidance may seem to be preoccu- 
pied with educational and _ vocational 
choices. Actually, these are manifestations 
or implementation of the basic concerns of 
guidance: The kind of person each indi- 
vidual is and is becoming, and the kind of 
picture the individual has of himself, of his 
world, and of himself in relation to that 
world. Through guidance—whether in the 
classroom or in the counselor’s office—the 
school attempts to give personal meaning 
to the individual’s experiences and opportu- 
nity and, in so doing, places the individual 
center front on the stage. 

With this concept, the dilemma of recruit- 
ment versus guidance can be resolved easily. 
Recruitment is a bona fide activity, but not 
for a school guidance program. Occupa- 
tional materials prepared by professional 
associations and industries alike have a 
recruitment purpose. The guidance pro- 
gram must make use of these for guidance, 
not for recruitment, purposes. For ex- 
ample, guidance is not so much interested 
in encouraging a student to look forward to 
the profession of medicine as it is interested 
in having him find a career direction (and 
an educational direction) which in his case 
may be medicine. This is a real distinction 
in the guidance approach, fundamental at 
the philosophical level, which when trans- 
lated into practice provides a basic policy of 
operations. 

Closely related to this point of view is the 
understanding that vocational adjustment, 
of which vocational choice is a part, is not 
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only a long time process but also an evolu- 
tionary one never completely finished. 
With these points as background, questions 
regarding the use of occupational informa- 
tion can be organized under the familiar 
journalistic dictum of why, who, what, how, 
and where. 


Why? 


Previous papers in this series have given 
some answers to this question. The junior 
high school age group brings to school in- 
terests and yearnings toward adult status, 
affording the school the opportunity to in- 
troduce meaningful occupational informa- 
tion at this point. Here can be introduced 
a systematic presentation of occupational 
information as general education that will 
be useful in more specific contexts later; in 
doing this, the school is able to introduce 
the habit of organized inquiry into the sub- 
ject. The school is, in effect, opening up a 
whole new world through organized atten- 
tion. The techniques of career study can 
be lasting, regardless of how rapidly the 
specific facts become obsolete. 

Another purpose is to arouse sensitivity to 
the variety of opportunity and to the fact 
that a wealth of career information is avail- 
able. The need for sensitivity was demon- 
strated in a limited and informal study of 
153 summer school students in grades 
seven and eight, of whom 67 per cent hoped 
to enter the professions. Although detailed 
socio-economic information about these stu- 
dents was lacking, sufficient knowledge 
existed to make it doubtful that this pref- 
erence reflected the occupational status of 
the parents. In the case of this group, sen- 
sitivity or realistic aspiration would prob- 
ably have had a downgrading effect upon 
the group as a whole but the opposite might 
have been the case with individuals in the 
group or with other groups. 

A major reason for introducing occupa- 
tional information revolves around moti- 
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vation. Some young people need en- 
couragement to stay in school; some to im- 
prove their skills; others to look forward 
and upward, and some to make preferable 
educational choices. Still others will be 
motivated toward appropriate goals by gain- 
ing a sense of their relationship to the world 
—often a sense of personal significance 
which may have no element of social mobil- 
ity in it at all, only a sense of vocation in 
its Latin meaning. 


Who? 


All young people need and should be ex- 
posed to occupational information. The 
more difficult answer to the question, who? 
relates to who should provide the infor- 
mation. The organization of the school 
will influence this answer, but experience 
reveals a few guidelines. Actually, occu- 
pational information is a specialized com- 
petence of its own, requiring study and ex- 
perience and familiarity with the local com- 
munity. One does not acquire this sort of 
competence quickly or readily. Because 
teacher education institutions have regret- 
tably ignored this area of knowledge on 
which to build, most teachers must learn the 
facts of vocational life lying outside the 
field of education by themselves and fre- 
quently unlearn some false stereotype con- 
cepts. 

Since the dissemination of occupational 
information is a guidance service it should 
be the responsibility of guidance counselors, 
working in group situations. When staff 
limitations make this impossible, effort 
should be made to fix responsibility for this 
area of study in a few selected teachers un- 
der a  departmentalized arrangement. 
When in opposition to these principles, re- 
sponsibility for this service is extended 
across the board among teachers, these re- 
sults are apt to occur: 


1, Everybody's business becomes nobody’s interest; 

2. Occupational information becomes expendable 
when an extra spelling lesson or a rehearsal for 
a pageant is scheduled; 

3. Occupational information waits until 2 p.m. 
Friday, when the intellectual fires are banked 
and everyone knows it is the last on the list for 
the week; 
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4. The quality of the service fluctuates with the 
teacher's interest and security in the field; and 

5. The information is as accurate as the teacher is 
up to date. 


On the basis of experience, this writer be- 
lieves that departmental status must be ac- 
corded to this area of information as to any 
other, and that short of this the guidance 
program will suffer and young people will 
be poorly served. 


What? 


To be suitable for the junior high school 
age group, occupational information mate- 
rials must answer the questions of the age 
group and conform to appropriate reading 
levels. Conceptual levels rather than vo- 
cabulary levels are important. While there 
are no comprehensive materials for this age 
group comparable to the Occupational Out- 
look materials for more mature readers, 
there are many available pamphlets and 
books which can be utilized. There are 
films, and there are the activities of the lo- 
cal community. Very simple activities can 
serve to pool the available local occupa- 
tional information. One group guidance 
teacher had pupils interview various school 
visitors. The milkman, postman, and two 
fathers answered questions about the educa- 
tional requirements of their jobs in a half- 
hour period one morning. The work ex- 
perience of the faculty provides a ready re- 
source, as do the business firms and workers 
in the community. Utilizing such a pool 
of information has the advantage of balanc- 
ing the weight of printed material at the 
professional level. 

At this age level, an exhaustive study of 
individual occupations is probably inap- 
propriate since the purpose is not to narrow 
career thinking but to broaden it. What 
we are trying to do must be clear in our 
minds as we do it, but what we want pupils 
to do must be clear also. Often it is neces- 
sary to help pupils and their parents under- 
stand the purpose of occupational infor- 
mation. It frequently must be made quite 
clear that we do not mean for pupils to set- 
tle on a career field at this point. 

Relationships are important as well as the 
pertinence of the information to the activ- 
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ity or responses expected of the pupils. For 
this reason, some omissions are probably ad- 
visable. Probably few things would interest 
junior high school students less than the 
history of most occupations. These stu- 
dents are interested in action—in doing 
themselves, and in what other people do. 
Our 14-year-olds are not going to go job 
hunting tomorrow but will be in an edu- 
cational setting for four or eight more years. 
Since beginning salary figures of today will 
probably have little reality for the future, 
this sort of information lacks relevance. 
Likewise, these young people will not be 
65 until the year 2010. Who knows what 
will have happened to pension plans or even 
to the finality of 65 by then? Young people 
meanwhile will be making educational 
choices and formulating attitudes toward 
study. It, therefore, seems logical to relate 
career information to educational infor- 
mation. Since guidance is a personal serv- 
ice, occupational information must have 
personal relevance, and what we include 
in it must have an element of immediacy 
about it in terms of next steps or current 
happenings in the lives of our pupils. 

A number of related areas can contribute 
general information useful in developing 
concepts about the work world. Labor 
news, techniques of applying for jobs, part- 
time work experience, characteristics of 
successful businessmen, and work habits 
and attitudes are examples of what can be 
grist for this mill. Such topics have the ad- 
vantage of providing unifying threads and 
of stimulating acceptance of sound concepts 
common to all work. They can draw upon 
the actual experience and observation of the 
pupils and help all of them to identify with 
workers in many fields and at various skill 
levels. 


How and Where? 


Answers to these questions are so inter- 
related it is pointless to distinguish between 
them. While counselors will occasionally 
have reason to utilize occupational infor- 
mation in interviews, the burden of the job 
to be done can be discharged most econom- 
ically and effectively in group settings, in- 
itially at least. Counseling sessions can then 
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serve a follow-up purpose, particularizing 
information where advisable. 

Group processes must, however, provide 
opportunity for the personal involvement of 
the pupils in the activity and for assimi- 
lation of facts in relation to personal char- 
acteristics and goals. Career conferences, 
per se, are not the answer to this need. 
Rather, activities for the pupils must be de- 
vised so they have the experience of inquiry, 
discussion, reaction, and personal evalua- 
tion. 

The Chicago public schools have had 
some experience in this undertaking for 14 
years and are now developing more exten- 
sive activities in this area. A booklet, What 
Next for the 8A Graduate?, revised annually 
and provided to all pupils, approaches the 
problem of high school choices from the 
standpoint of self-appraisal and general 
career information. Suggested activities 
develop the relationships between these 
two. New group guidance units incorpo. 
rate these activities into a more concerted 
effort that is carried on over a longer period 
of time. This program includes specific 
units on occupational information. Also, 
references to this area of study enrich units 
on related topics, such as educational infor- 
mation or problem solving techniques. 

Occupational information can be ap- 
proached from several starting points, such 
as abilities, interests, industrial organiza- 
tion, or school subjects. Interest in science, 
for example, may lead to the study of occu- 
pations in the health field, in which all 
levels of ability can be (and are) accomo- 
dated. Potential physicians, medical tech- 
nicians, and registered and practical nurses 
share at least one interest though they dif- 
fer in abilities and other characteristics. 
This approach encourages an interest and 
can suggest a direction while leaving until 
later the insights and decisions of a judg- 
mental character. 

Similarly, a study of industries broadens 
the concepts of the structure of the work 
world and of each individual’s multiple op- 
portunities in it. A secretary may work in 
a steel mill, a school, or a department store 
(to give only three examples) and in each 
case would become part of the steel in- 
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dustry, education, or merchandising. Car- 
penters, nurses, and librarians could make 
the same choice of industries. This ap- 
proach suggests that many factors other 
than ability and specific skills are to be con- 
sidered in selecting occupational directions, 
such as interests, preferences regarding 
working conditions, the local economic 
structure, and the view of the world each 
person has which suggests to him the in- 
stitutions in our social organization with 
which he wishes to identify himself. 


Conclusion 


Occupational information can enrich a 
junior high school pupil's general exper- 


ience and arouse his awareness of the world 
around him. It can increase his motivation 
and influence his educational plan. To 
serve these purposes, the information must 
have personal meaning to him, helping him 
to get a clearer picture of himself and of his 
opportunities, here and now as well as in 
the future. He must participate in the proc- 
ess himself and know what he is to do with 
the new insights he is gaining. Moreover, 
the school must know what it is trying to 
do and what it expects the pupil to do. Per- 
haps the Chinese philosopher who said, 
“The journey of a thousand miles is taken 
one step at a time,” can help us in our con- 
cept of our purpose. 


NEW VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


October, 1960 


A Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling Internship Program was re- 
cently announced by the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, New 
York City. Supported jointly by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the In- 
stitute, the internship program is open to those who have completed the 
masters degree in vocational rehabilitation counseling, psychology, and 
related programs, and to those who are enrolled in third and fourth 
year doctoral programs in the same fields. The program is focused on 
the preparation of the intern for assignment in comprehensive rehabili- 
tation facilities, government agencies, hospitals, and in sheltered work- 
shops. A brochure fully describing the program is available on request 
from Dr. Wilfred Haber, Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling 
Services, Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 
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A Pilot Study in Local Research with the 
DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 


YEUELL Y. HARRIS and ARTHUR A. DOLE 


A FREQUENT complaint is that not 
enough studies are made with stand- 
ardized tests at the local level. Test pub- 
lishers and experts exhort consumers to 
“develop your own norms; make your own 
prediction studies.” This is a report on a 
pilot study of the Differential Aptitude Test 
Battery U1] as applied in 1949 to 221 juniors 
at a large city high school in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, who later sought admission to a 
land grant university in the same city. Our 
pilot study had four major objectives: 
(1) to establish the applicability of the 
DATB in our specific Polynesian-Oriental- 
American locale; (2) to enrich, improve, 
and encourage sound counseling of high 
school youth in college planning; (3) to 
demonstrate to local guidance and adminis- 
trative personnel the values of a longitudi- 
nal approach in meeting a familiar prob- 
lem; and (4) to serve as a source of ideas for 
further, more elaborate studies. 

In a study similar to this and prepared 
independently, Vineyard [3] has established 
that the DATB is valid at Stillwater High 
School in predicting first year academic 
performance at Oklahoma A. & M. In con- 
trast, we attempted to translate correla- 
tional data into meaningful expectancy 
tables for the University of Hawaii-bound 
which local school counselors could use. 


Procedure 


Two hundred and twenty-one seniors at 


Yevett Y. Harris is Deputy Superintendent, Re- 
search and Statistics, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Honolulu, Hawaii, and Artuur A. DOLE is 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 

This article is adapted from a paper presented at 
the APGA Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, April, 
1958, as part of the research symposium. 
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Roosevelt High School applied for admis- 
sion to the University of Hawaii in the 
spring of 1951. Of these, 36 were refused 
admission; 54 did not complete registration 
at the University in the fall of 1951 al- 
though they were accepted; 22 dropped out 
of the University between the beginning 
of fall semester, 1951, and the end of spring 
semester, 1952, for various reasons; and 109 
completed the first and second semesters of 
the freshmen year, 1951-1952. 

From Roosevelt High School it was pos- 
sible to obtain for these 221 students scores 
on each of the eight tests of the DATB 
taken in 1949 when they were juniors. 
From the records of the University of Ha- 
waii the scores were obtained on the two 
college aptitude tests administered as part 
of the admissions procedure in the spring 
of 1951: The American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination, Form 1947, 
and the Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion, Form 23. In addition, the cumulative 
grade point ratios of 109 persons who fin- 
ished the freshman year were obtained 
through the cooperation of the Director of 
Records and Admissions, University of Ha- 
waii. 

Each DATB has been examined in terms 
of its effectiveness in predicting perform- 
ance on the entrance examinations to the 
University and academic achievement in 
the freshman year. The pilot study lumps 
together men and women, University col- 
leges, and the cumulative grade point ratios 
for different curricula combinations of some 
30 different underclass courses. With a rel- 
atively small number of cases, we were 
more interested in drawing a rough outline 
of the situation rather than a detailed pic- 
ture. 

By the fall of 1957 it was possible to make 
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a meaningful follow-up of the subsequent 
progress of the 109 who completed their 
first year at the University of Hawaii 
through a search of University records. 
Two were still in school and are not con- 
sidered further here; 55 had earned bac- 
calaureate degrees at the University of Ha- 
waii; 19 had entered other colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States; 16 
had terminated their college careers in good 
standing without earning a degree; and 17 
had been dropped by the University for ac- 
ademic reasons. The ratio of women to 
men, approximately three to one, was the 
same among the original freshmen as 
among the surviving graduates. This ratio 
was two to one for dropped and transferred 
groups and there were no men among the 
voluntary withdrawn. 


Local Publication of Findings 


Our detailed findings to date were in- 
cluded in a mimeographed publication, 
Research Studies in Hawaiian Education 


[2]. It presented graphs for counseling, 
normative and correlational data, and pre- 
diction tables for the first crucial year of 
college. Counselors were cautioned about 
limitations and were given suggestions for 
possible use in guidance. An addendum, 
distributed a year after the original pub- 
lication, described the four-year follow-up 
of the college group. In addition, a pre- 
liminary copy of this article was circulated 
among University administrative and coun- 
seling personnel. Tastes | and 2 and 
Graph A, which will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing sections, illustrate some of our lo- 
cally published material. Some of this ma- 
terial has been reproduced in the publishers’ 
Test Service Bulletin [4]. 

Taste | compares the scores on the 
DATB of the various groups and shows the 
relationship between the DATB and later 
score on one of the University of Hawaii 
entrance examinations (Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination) and between the 
DATB and the cumulative grade point 


TABLE 1 


DATB Scores of Eleventh Grade Students who Applied to the University of Hawaii 





Verbal Numer- 


Me- 


Abstract Space chanical Clerical 








Reason- ical Reason- Rela- Reason- Sp. & Language Usage 
Group ing Ability ing tions ing Ace. Spell. Sent. 
Completed 2d Semes- Mean 27.4 24.6 32.4 54.4 30.9 61.4 73.1 49.2 
ter of Freshman SD 8.7 7.9 9.5 20.0 13.1 10.9 24.0 12.4 
Year (N = 109) 
Refused Admittance Mean 17.6* 16.0* 28.1T 38 .5T .9* 59.4 §7.1° 31.3° 
(N = 36) SD 6.9 7.1 8.9 20.4 a8 11.2 25.1 14.5 
Accepted but did not Mean 28.8 23.9 34.1 58.1 32.5 62.7 68.4 47.4 
Register (N = 54) SD 8.6 8.4 6.8 20.6 13.8 11.3 23.2 14.8 
Dropped out before Mean 27.5 22.0 35.6 2.9 35.4 59.7 77.0 44.5 
end of 2d Semester SD to 8.0 rie 23.5 10.4 7.7 14.9 13.7 
(N = 22) 
Torat Att Groups Mean 26.1 22.8 32.5 52.6 30.2 61.2 69.8 45.3 
(N = 221) SD 9.1 8.5 8.9 21.6 13.5 10.8 24.1 14.9 


Correlation Between Eleventh Grade DATB Scores and Freshmen Grade Point Averages 
of 108 U. of H. Freshmen 


0.52* 0.36* 


0.31% 0.20 0.26% 0.25* 0.15 0.56* 


Correlation Between Eleventh Grade DATB Scores and Scores on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination of 221 Applicants to U. H. 


0.74* 0.55* 


0.41* 0.39% 0.30% 0.64* 0.42% 0.72* 





* Significant at the 1 per cent level. Means are compared with completed second semester group. 
t Significant at the 5 per cent level. Means are compared with completed second semester group. 
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ratio at the end of the freshman year. All 
the DATB, except Spelling, are signifi- 
cantly related to college performance. The 
mean scores of the group accepted by the 
University (without knowledge of the 
DATB) are significantly higher than those 
denied admission on all tests except Clerical 
Speed and Accuracy. Students who finished 
the freshman year did not differ signifi- 
cantly from those who did not exercise the 
option for some reason or who quit before 
the first year was over. For this group we 
cannot say that the University loses its best 
students before school starts or that it is the 
psychometrically inferior students who tend 
to drop out before the end of the second 
semester. 

All of the DATB predict success on the 
OSPE, a college aptitude test which is pri- 
marily verbal in nature, requiring accuracy 
in recognizing words of similar and oppo- 
site meaning, in completing analogies, and 
in textbook reading comprehension. Ver- 
bal Reasoning and Sentences are the best 
predictors both of later performance on the 
University of Hawaii entrance examina- 
tions and of academic success in the first col- 
lege year. 

In GrapH A we have translated one of our 
prediction tables into a counseling aid. 
The use of broad groupings for test scores 
and criteria is intended to protect against 





false precision in interpretation. Research 
Studies in Hawaiian Education makes sug- 
gestions to the counselor for use in work- 
ing with typical students and cautions the 
user about such limitations as the lack of 
precision of the data, the selective origin 
and small size of the sample, and the pos- 
sible unreliability of the criteria. A similar 
graph (not included here) has been con- 
structed for Sentences. 


College Aptitude Tests 


The means of the total scores of the two 
college aptitude tests (data not shown in 
tables) were also compared for the various 
Roosevelt High groups. As on the DATB, 
those who finished a year of college do not 
differ significantly from those who failed 
to consummate their acceptance by regis- 
tering at the University of Hawaii and from 
those who dropped out before the end of 
the second semester. However, as would be 
expected, since the tests were part of the 
criteria for acceptance by the University, 
the Roosevelt students who were denied ad- 
mission have significantly inferior scores on 
the college aptitude tests. OSPE correlates 
0.53 with first year grade point ratio and 
0.45 with ACE. Note that the best DATB 
predictors, Verbal Reasoning and Sen- 
tences, are just about as efficient in predict- 
ing college success for this group as the Uni- 
versity entrance examinations which were 


























GRAPH A 
That Does the Verbal Reasoning Test Tell About Academic Success at the University of-Hawaii? 
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giver a year later and were much longer in 
terms of administration time. 


Prediction of Four-Year College 
Performance 


TaBLeE 2 relates performance on the 
DATB, ACE, and OSPE to the later aca- 
demic performance of the 107 students who 
survived the first year at the University. 
It is important to bear in mind that the re- 
sults are undoubtedly influenced by dif- 
ferences in sex distribution and selective 
factors in the choice of curricula and that 
the correlations may be reduced because of 
the constricted ranges of both predictor 
variables and criterion. Of interest to Uni- 
versity of Hawaii officials is the apparent 
fact that students who transfer to other 
colleges or who withdraw from all higher 
education are quite similar scholastically 
and psychometrically to those who remain 
to graduate. At least for this high school 
group the statement, “all of our best stu- 
dents leave after the first year,” seems to be 
a myth. Of interest to counselors of the 
college-bound is further confirmation of 
Taste 1. Academic failures at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii score significantly lower— 
about one standard deviation below their 
successful classmates—on Verbal Reasoning, 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy, Spelling, Sen- 
tences, ACE and OSPE. Their averages are 
below the 50 percentile on the DATB (sec- 
ondary school norms) and the 25 percentile 
on the ACE and OSPE (published norms 
for college freshmen). 

It is not surprising that first year grades 
are the best predictors of final cumulative 
grade point ratio (uncorrected for contam- 
ination). But it is perhaps unexpected 
that three of the DATB—Verbal Reasoning, 
Abstract Reasoning, and Language Usage 
Sentences—should hold up as well as the 
OSPE given one year later and should be 
superior to the ACE for this group. 


Conclusions 

Granting such limitations as the origin 
of our sample, its small size, the unrelia- 
bility of grade point ratios as criteria, and 
the lumping together of males and females 
and of different curricula, we think we have 
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TABLE 2 


DATB Scores in the Eleventh Grade, UH Admissions Tests and Fir 


st Year Cumulative Grade Point 


, Transferred, Withdrew, or Were Dropped 


Ratios of 107 UH Freshmen Who Later Graduated 





S OSPE 1st Year 


Total 


ACE 





~—_ 


Language Usage 


GPR 


Total 


NR AR SR MR CSGA = Spell. Sent. Q 


VR 


Group 





65.6 78.3 51 40.6 62.5 103.1 87.3 2.3 
0.5 


30.7 


28.6 


Mean 


Graduated 


22.3 


9.9 
40.4 


19.6 


Pe 
62.3 


17.0 
61 


9.2 


34.1 


6.7 
24.0 


8.2 
29.6 


SD 
Mean 


(N = 55) 
Transferred 


82.4 2.2 


104.5 


64.1 


49.0 


68.4 
21 


13.3 14.5 25.1 23.3 0.2 
65.1 106.3 


41 


11.4 


SD 9.4 


Mean 


(N = 19) 
Withdrew 


2.2 


82.6 


61 79.5 52.8 a 


28 


2 


29.4 0.7 


24.5 


5.8 


9.0 
34.5f 


22.8 


11 


10.3 
28. 


8.2 23.3 
51 


28.7 


8.6 
23.5 


9 
21 .7° 


SD 


Mean 


(N = 16) 


Dropped 
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THE FUNCTION OF COUNSELING 


As Perceived by High School Students 


MARILYN HEILFRON 


ih GROWING importance of counseling 
in the high school in recent years has 
prompted a host of questions regarding the 
functions counselors should perform rela- 
tive to the different types of problems pre- 
sented by students. While much attention 
has been given to the training of counselors, 
it appears that little emphasis has been 
placed upon formal programs for educating 
students about the possible uses of counsel- 
ing services per se, perhaps because counse- 
lors themselves disagree about their func- 
tions. While there is no doubt that the 
effectiveness of any counseling program de- 
pends upon counselors’ perceptions of the 
role they should fulfill in the high school, it 
is equally important to a program’s effec- 
tiveness that students perceive the functions 
of a counseling department in such a way 
that they will avail themselves of its services. 
Unless students are encouraged to broaden 
their views, it seems reasonable to assume 
that their perceptions of what counselors 
can and should do will be limited by their 
present attitudes regarding the kinds of 
problems the students themselves feel re- 
quire some kind of counseling. Thus a 
question which suggests itself for research 
is: what role do students assign to high 
school counselors? More specifically, what 
types of students or kinds of problems do 
high school students feel require counseling 
and to what degree? 


Method 


As one approach to the problem posed in 
this study, it seemed appropriate to submit 
to a group of high school students a set of 
types of problems which might conceivably 
be dealt with in varying degrees by counse- 
lors. Thus with several modifications the 
questionnaire devised by Robinson which 

MaRIL YN HeILrron is Counselor at Palo Alto High 
School, Palo Alto, California. 

This study was done while she was Counselor at 
Los Altos High School, Los Altos, California. 
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has been used to get at both teacher and 
counselor perceptions of counselors’ roles 
[/, 2] was given to 107 high school juniors. 
The population was equally divided be- 
tween males and females. 

Two major changes were made in Robin- 
son’s questionnaire which defines five de- 
grees of counseling and specifies 14 types of 
students. First, our five degrees of counsel- 
ing were defined in terms of quantitative 
rather than qualitative characteristics in 
order to allow a ranking of the degree of 
counseling the respondents as a group felt 
each type of student required relative to all 
other types. Second, the labels for each 
type of student were deleted in order to 
avoid stereotyping. Six of the descriptions 
of the 14 types were altered slightly by 
omitting a phrase or inserting a few words 
of clarification. The revised questionnaire 
is presented below with the labels included 
to facilitate interpretations. 


What Should Be Done? 


Following is a set of descriptions of the different 
degrees of counseling it might be possibie to offer 
students in a high school. Each degree has a num- 
ber so that the least amount of counseling is num- 
ber 1 and the greatest amount of counseling is 
number 5. Following the degrees of counseling are 
brief descriptions of different types of students in the 
ninth grade of a small high school. Please indicate 
by number the degree of counseling you feel each 
student needs. 


Degrees of Counseling 
1. Minimum: routine programming conferences 
once a year which could include, in addition to 
making up program, reporting of test scores, infor- 
mation concerning colleges, and/or vocations. 

2. A little: conference once a year in addition to 
programming conference to discuss problems stu- 
dents may have. 

3. Medium amount: possibly conferences twice a 
year in addition to programming. 

4. Quite a bit: possibly one conference each 
quarter in addition to programming. 

5. Maximum: referral of student to agency out- 
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side of school or to individual in private practice 
for regular and frequent counseling. 
Types of Students 
1. Athlete. A natural athlete. Even at 
grade level is the star in all athletic events held by 


this 


the school. Has average intellectual ability and 
grades are generally average also. Has pleasing 
personality. 

2. Bright. Very bright student with IQ of 155. 


Particularly likes physics, but gets A’s in all of his 
courses with little or no effort; (his success in spite 
of his poor study methods makes it difficult to con- 
vince other students that they might benefit from 
learning better study methods.) Accepted by others. 
Often a leader. 

3. Cqueer. He's so odd everyone notices him. 
Tense, withdrawn, and often smiles or talks to him- 
self. Irregular and eccentric in behavior. Doing 
very poor school work. Rejected by other students. 

4. Dumb and Deficient. Doubly troubled be- 
cause IQ is 75 and he operates at the sixth grade 
level in the 3 R’s. Has difficulty in doing ninth 
grade work. He is older and bigger than other stu- 
dents and is accepted by them in such activities as 
athletics. 

5. Engineer. Has his heart set on becoming an 
engineer. Has high ability and grades. Has many 
mechanical and electrical hobbies. Not too socially 
inclined but is well liked by students. 

6. Failing. Student has average ability and is 
doing satisfactory work in everything but mathemat- 
ics which he is failing. Much upset by failing 
grade. Has always had trouble with math, just as 
his mother did. Liked by his fellow students. 

7. Gauche. Not particularly liked by other stu- 
dents. Dresses in poor taste, not always clean, poor 
manners, seems awkward. Does good work in school, 
however. 

8. Homely. She just isn’t good looking at all. 
She has a pleasant personality, good social skills, and 
is accepted by other students in class work. Out- 
side of school, however, she has never had a date 
and other girls tend less often now to be seen with 
her. Does good work in school. 

9. Ill. Constantly has colds. Lately has had a 
bad cough and has lost weight. Says she doesn’t 
feel good. When she does attend school she does 
good work and is liked by students. 

10. Jerk. A “teacher’s pet.” Does well in school; 
goes out of his way to please his teachers. Rushes 
home after school to be with mother. Immature, 
even “babyish” in relations with other students; dis- 
liked by other students. 

11. Kiddish. Girl shows many forms of immature 
behavior, baby talks, overdependency on mother, 
can’t make own decisions, etc.; however, she behaves 
in such a “cute” manner that at present she is 
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popular with many of the boys. Does average work 
in school because parents force her to study and help 
her with her work. 

12. Loafer. Very high ability but gets “C” grades 
Liked by students; active in school affairs. Thinks 
“C” grades good enough. Plans to go to Harvard. 

13. Medicine. Wants to become a doctor, but has 
low ability and low grades. Will probably have dif- 
ficulty even in being admitted to college or, if 
admitted, will have difficulty in staying in. 

14. Not Known. Never chosen by students to 
work on committees. Does average work in school 
but doesn’t discuss in class; teacher says nothing 
about her stands out. Not active in social life. Not 
rejected by students—just considered sort of “mousy.” 

The number of respondents (107) who 
specified each degree of counseling for each 
type of student is presented in Column | of 
Taste 1. Therefore the first row is read: 
49 juniors designated 1 for the degree of 
counseling; 36 indicated 2; 17 juniors speci- 
fied 3 for degree of counseling; etc. In 
Column 2 appears the Rank Score for each 
type of student which was derived from the 
formula RS = N (x), where RS = Rank 
Score, N = number of respondents selecting 
a specific degree, x = degree of counseling. 
Thus one arrives at the Rank Score for 
“Athlete” by: 49(1) + 36(2) + 17(3) + 
3 (4) + 2(5) = 194. Since there were 107 
respondents, all of whom for any one type 
of student could have specified | or 5 de- 
grees of counseling, the Rank Scores possi- 
ble range from 107 (107 x 1) to 535 (107 x 
5). 

After computing all the Rank Scores, the 
14 types of students were arranged in TABLE 
1 according to Rank Position;.i.e., from low 
to high Rank Scores to permit quick inspec- 
tion of the relative positions of each type. 
From the formula above, it should be clear 
that the lower the Rank Position or Rank 
Score for an individual the more frequently 
respondents indicated a lesser degree of 
counseling while the higher the Rank Posi- 
tion or Rank Score the greater the percent- 
age of respondents who specified a greater 
degree of counseling. That is, students 
perceive “Athlete” as requiring the least 
amount of counseling, while “Cqueer” re- 
quires the greatest amount. 

Upon inspection of the Rank Scores in 
Column 2 it became apparent that the gaps 
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TABLE 1 


Relative Degrees of Counseling High School Students Perceive Selected Types of 
Students Should Have 





























——Column ]——_—-~ Column 3 
Type Degrees of Counseling Column 2 Differences 
Rank of 7 2 3 4 5 Rank in Rank 
Position Student (No. Respondents = 107) Scores Scores 
1 Athlete . - Bs! F7 3 2 194 
2 Bright 48 30 19 8 2 207 13 Group I 
3 Engineer 32 49 21 4 1 214 7 
4 Failing 7 3 S&S 6 0 274 60 
5 Ill 23 25 32 19 8 285 11 Group II 
6 Homely 1 @ RD 3 299 14 
7 Not Known San 64 34 8 344 45 
8 Gauche 2 8b 3 © 9 363 19 
9 Kiddish 3 9 44 45 6 363 0 Group ITI 
10 Loafer : ee we 364 1 
11 Medicine 3 7 oo oe ae 376 12 
12 Dumb 0 15 58 27 422 46 
13 Jerk 2 5 20 4 #1437 436 14 Group IV 
14 Cqueer 2 3 ; 483 47 Group V 
between these scores varied. ‘Thus the per cent of the respondents designated these 


difference between each rank and the one 
immediately following it was computed. 
That is, the difference in rank points be- 
tween “Athlete” and “Bright” was 13 (207 
— 194) and the difference between “Bright” 
and “Engineer” was 7 (214 — 207). After 
determining the differences between each 
rank and the one following, the 14 types of 
students were grouped in terms of cutting 
points or ranks between which the greatest 
differences occurred. As a result five groups 
emerged, this number corresponding coin- 
cidentally to the five degrees of counseling 
specified in the questionnaire. 
Findings 

The first major observation revealed 
clearly by TABLE | is that the students whom 
our respondents view as requiring the least 
amount of counseling are “Athlete,” 
“Bright,” and “Engineer.” By reading 
down the column of frequencies in Degree 
of Counseling 1 we see that no other types of 
students received as large a number of votes 
for this minimum amount of counseling. 
Furthermore, quick addition of Degrees 1 
and 2 for Group I show that well over 50 
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degrees of counseling in contrast to a lesser 
percentage in these two columns for the 
remaining types of students. From the de- 
scriptions given of the three types of stu- 
dents, they appear to have four common 
characteristics: (1) each has some highly de- 
sirable attribute; (2) their grades are com- 
mensurate with their ability level; (3) they 
are socially acceptable to their peers; and 
(4) they do not exhibit such handicaps as 
immaturity or unusual behavior patterns. 
The finding suggests, therefore, that stu- 
dents are unaware of the role counselors 
might play in helping students who are get- 
ting along well become acquainted with the 
range of possibilities for using their talents. 
(This is particularly apparent in the case of 
“Bright,” who presumably could realize his 
potentialities more fully if his study habits 
were improved.) They are equally innocent 
in their perception that adequate perform- 
ance socially and intellectually necessarily 
means a student has no personality prob- 
lems which might be serious. The opinion 
expressed here seems to parallel Robinson's 
earlier finding that potential educators and 
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experienced workers in the field themselves 
tend to minimize the role counseling might 
play in helping such students. 

By contrast and again in agreement with 
Robinson’s findings, the respondents feel 
that the inadequate student needs a great 
deal of help as expressed by the high Rank 
Score of the “Dumb” student. Thus it is 
not the bright but the poor student who 
needs counseling attention in spite of the 
fact that the latter is probably performing 
to the best of his ability. 

A glance at the types of students who fall 
in rank positions 4, 5, and 6 (“Failing,” 
“Tl,” “Homely”) reveals that again students 
who seem to be operating relatively well 
academically and socially are felt by our re- 
spondents to require less counseling than 
those who have such problems as ineptness 
(“Not Known,” “Gauche”), immaturity 
(“Kiddish,” “Jerk”) or unrealistic aspira- 
tions (“Loafer,” “Medicine’”’). ‘Thus indi- 
viduals in Group 3 and 4 are felt to require 
more counseling because they appear to dis- 
play fewer positive attributes than the types 
in Groups | and 2. 

If attention is turned to the types of stu- 
dents who it is felt require the maximum 
amount of counseling; t.e., professional help 
outside the school, we find that only 
“Cqueer” is recommended for such treat- 
ment. Only in this one instance did well 
over 50 per cent of the respondents specify 
Counseling Degree 5. (70 is 64.4 per cent 
of 107). The opinion expressed suggests 
that students reserve psychiatric and psy- 
chological help for individuals with rela- 
tively extreme and obvious behavior disor- 
ders. While it may be assumed that, as high 
school counselors receive more training in 
the value of therapy for all kinds of prob- 
lems, there will be stronger emphasis upon 
referrals to psychiatrists and clinical psy- 
chologists, the ability to make such re- 
ferrals will be greatly restricted if students 
continue to feel that these services are only 
for the extreme deviant. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This study explored the attitudes of stu- 
dents toward the role of the high school 
counselor. The specific question investi- 
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gated was: what types of students or kinds 
of problems do high school students feel re- 
quire counseling and to what degree? A 
questionnaire composed of 14 brief descrip- 
tions of different types of students and 5 
degrees of counseling was administered to 
107 high school juniors. 

Two major findings emerged from the 
study. Based on our sample: (1) high 
school students feel that students who are 
performing well academically and socially 
need much less counseling than students 
who are intellectually inferior, socially im- 
mature, or unrealistic in their aspirations; 
(2) only students who display obvious char- 
acter disorders should be referred to agen- 
cies outside the school for professional help. 

These two findings suggest that students 
expect counselors to devote themselves to 
individuals who exhibit overtly that they 
have problems, possibly to the exclusion of 
students who need help not necessarily in 
overcoming social or intellectual handi- 
caps, but in finding the best ways to use 
their resources. Furthermore, that overtly 
“well-adjusted” students may have devel- 
oped good defenses against personality prob- 
lems which counselors might play a part in 
resolving is probably beyond the percep- 
tions of high school students. To the extent 
that these two perceptions are reinforced by 
similar attitudes on the part of counselors, 
due possibly “. . . to continuing historical 
emphasis on rehabilitating the derelict . . .” 
(1, p. 500], well-performing students will 
be further discouraged from availing 
themselves of counseling services. Fur- 
thermore, it seems evident that much more 
education of students is needed regarding 
the function of therapy and counseling, and 
the services of the psychiatrist, the clinical 
psychologist, and the counselor in order to 
rid them of the notion that therapists are 
“head shrinkers” who deal only with ex- 
treme forms of mental and emotional ab- 
normality. 
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Personal Values and Achievement 


in College 


AGNES G. REZLER 


Mv: HAS BEEN written about under- 
achievers in high school and college, 
and several studies were devoted to the iden- 
tification of certain factors that are associ- 
ated with scholastic achievement or lack 
achievement. One of the factors that was 
studied extensively was the relationship be- 
tween vocational choice and achievement. 
Marshall and Simpson found that male 
college students with definite vocational 
choices achieved relatively mediocre ranks 
on academic aptitude, but ranked high on 
academic performance, while students with 
no vocational choices ranked low on both 
[7]. Katz and Allport at Syracuse Univer- 
sity found that definiteness of vocational 
decision was a major factor in the student's 
orientation toward college life. Students 
with definite vocational goals stressed 
scholarly as against social values, had better 
study habits and less personal problems [4]. 
Williamson, on the other hand, found that 
records from a large number of freshmen did 
not support the idea that improved scholar- 
ship results from having made a vocational 
choice. Williamson points out that having 
made a choice does not offer relief in itself 
if the choice made is inappropriate [/4]. 
Some studies report no relationship one way 
or the other [2, 6]. 

Strong and Carter studied the appropri- 
ateness of vocational choice in terms of voca- 
tional interest as measured on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and its function 
upon achievement. Carter concludes that 
educational success may be predicted from 
inventoried interest scores to a certain ex- 
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tent, although correlations are usually low 
and are not independent of intelligence. 
Nevertheless predictions can be improved 
over and above those furnished by intelli- 
gence tests by using interest inventories. 
The prediction of scholarship with intelli- 
gence held constant is however very poor [/]. 
Strong points out that correlations between 
interest test scores and scholarship is gener- 
ally low, the highest being 0.34 with engi- 
neering. When, however, it is a question of 
students continuing or discontinuing a 
course of studies, interests have pronounced 
effects [10]. 

The influence of personality traits on 
academic success was studied by Jensen with 
the MMPI, and he found that gifted achiev- 
ers have fewer adjustment problems [3]. 
This result supports the findings of Terman 
(11). Shaw found that hostility is more 
characteristic of bright male underachievers 
than of bright male achievers; Kirk also em- 
phasizes the role of hostility as an uncon- 
scious motive in underachievement [9, 5]. 

Weitz asserts that the academic perform- 
ance of only child, male freshmen was sig- 
nificantly inferior to other male freshmen 
who had siblings [/2]. Finally Shaw and 
Brown state that underachievement does 
not start in college, but begins in high 
school or sooner, and they hypothesize that 
underachievement might be closely related 
to the family and social milieu [8]. 


The Value System 


The above studies were mentioned to il- 
lustrate that vocational goals, vocational in- 
terests, personality factors, and family con- 
stellation have been studied in relation to 
underachievement. The purpose of this 
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TABLE 1 hi 














Average Scores for Failure, Passing and Control Groups ; ‘ 
Cumul, , G 
ACE Read- Strong HS. Grade Point Ave. Ave. al 
Age Total ing IM OL % Jan.’59 June’59 June’59 hi 
Group A 19 69 33 48 48 33 1.4 1.4 1.4 m 
Group B 19 75 81 50 48 52 2.1 2.2 2.2 th 
Group C 18 81 59 51 49 50 3.2 3.0 3.3 eI 
of 
study is to examine another dimension: the and parents’ educational background re- al 
value system of underachievers as compared vealed that: (1) the majority of the stu- B 
to achievers, when ability is held constant. dents in all three groups were Jewish and se 
We will try to identify values with reference white; (2) the majority of the fathers in all f re 
to college and vocational choice. If values three groups were businessmen, self-em- Pp 
are defined as things we believe in, or things ployed or employed; (3) the majority of the > = 
we ought to do, then the question remains: parents had some high school background | am 
is lack of achievement on the part of a and only about two fathers in each group “ 
bright college student a function of believ- had college educations; (4) the number of = 
ing in the wrong values or a function of be- only children was about evenly distributed fe 
lieving in the right values but not carrying among the three groups. Hence we can say /} It 
these beliefs into action for one reason or that being an only child, race, religious | so 
another? And if so what are the reasons? affiliation, parents’ occupation, and educa- sil 
tion were by chance equated and, therefore, - 
Sample cannot account for any differences in values ty 
Out of the group of male entering fresh-_ that may be present. 7 
men at Roosevelt University in September, pa van pre 
1958, 36 were selected on the basis of having 
been dropped from college prior to entering Each student was interviewed for one } ~ 
R. U. and on having scored above the 50 hour. An interview guide sheet was pre- , 
percentile on the American College En- pared, but was often not followed reli- | -. 
trance Examination. Ten of these 36 stu- giously, because we tried to facilitate free ™ 
dents left R. U. after one semester and were flowing information. Since many of these | 
not available for interview. Of 26 students students had failed and were accustomed to { th 
contacted by mail, 15 responded. This being reprimanded for their failure in the , = 
group was divided into two parts on the past, every effort was made to let them tell ra 
basis of their grade point averages after one their side of the story the way they saw it. ? “ 
semester at R. U.; seven received passing Results and Di : 46 
grades, but none had better than a C aver- esults and Discussion ov 
age; eight continued to fail. The failure Mean scores for age, total ACE, total read- } = 
group will be called Group A; the passing ing, interest maturity, occupational level, | 
group, Group B. The control group, high school rank, and grade point averages my 
Group C, consists of freshmen students with at Roosevelt University were computed for » ™ 
scores above the 50 percentile on the ACE all three groups. The averaged scores are “ 
and with high achievement, B average or shown in TaBLe I. : ~ 
better. Group C students started college at Statistical tests of significance were not , = 
R.U. in September, 1958. performed because the sample size was too cic 
Although the groups were matched only small. But a glance at TABLE | indicates * on 
with reference to scholastic aptitude, a com- that great differences exist in reading and , we 
parison of religious affiliation, race, number high school rank. Both are well below the me 
of siblings in the family, father’s occupation, average for Group A; these students have a to 
Oct 
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history of low achievement and do not read 
on the college level. It is interesting to note 
that Group B reads much better than 
Group C, their tested ability for college is 
about equal as well as their achievement in 
high school; nevertheless they achieve on a 
much lower level in college. Reasons for 
this difference will be discussed later; pres- 
ently it should suffice to say that on the basis 
of test results alone much higher perform- 
ance would have been predicted for Group 
B. The OL score on the Strong VIB repre- 
sents level of vocational aspiration and IM 
represents interest maturity. It was hy- 
pothesized that underachievers will be less 
mature in interest and will have lower voca- 
tional aspirations. The data does not bear 
out this hypothesis, as there is no difference 
in the OL scores and only a three point dif- 
ference in IM scores, which is indeed small. 
It should be noted however that the OL 
scores for all three groups are quite low, 
since Strong quotes standard OL score 
means as 55 for managers and business 
owners, 56 for salesman, and 62 for profes- 
sionals. A pattern analysis of the Strong 
VIB for all three groups indicates that their 
expressed vocational choices coincide with 
their measured interests. Consequently 
Group A’s and B’s underachievement can 
not be attributed to being in the wrong 
field, as far as their interests go. 

When comparing grade point averages for 
the three groups in Table 1, it can be seen 
that their performance has been very stable 
over two semesters. Group A continued 
failing; Group B maintained a passing aver- 
age, but their gain did not increase in the 
second semester, and Group C maintained 
its high level of performance. 

In analyzing information obtained dur- 
ing the interview we found the following 
results: 

Group A (dropped—failed again). All 
eight freshmen in this group were registered 
in the School of Commerce and have not de- 
cided upon a specific major. They were less 
concerned about the type of work that they 
were to do and more concerned about the 
money and prestige that they were hoping 
to get through the job. The end was de- 
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cidedly more important than the means by 
which to get there. 

With the exception of one student, all of 
them thought that they ought to go to col- 
lege. The prestige value attached to college 
was clearly reflected in this group. “I 
wanted college because everybody goes, 
what else is there to do? I want to become 
something, I do not want to be a garbage 
collector. I want to get a degree with the 
least effort.” ‘There is social pressure to be 
in college. First I wanted to get a profes- 
sion like accounting, but now I just want to 
learn a few things that might be useful in 
taking over my father’s business.” “One 
can handle oneself better in the world with 
a college education. One can talk better 
about things to people in position.” “It 
was always understood in my family that I 
would go to college, nowadays you need a 
degree to do anything.” “All my friends 
are in college, I would feel left out.” To be 
in college means being part of the group; in 
order to be accepted one must conform to 
group standards. 

All of these boys were already under- 
achievers in high school and they stated that 
they had no study habits to speak of when 
they entered college. They felt that grades 
as such are not important: one ought to 
get just good enough grades to pass to get 
the degree, but they felt that many of the 
required courses will be useless to them in 
business and a liberal education for its own 
sake has little value. Upon entering college 
they realized that they would have to de- 
velop some self-discipline, and a conflict de- 
veloped between their values and their 
desires. On one hand they told themselves 
that they ought to finish college to gain 
prestige and money; on the other hand the 
personal sacrifice involved in settling down 
to study instead of having a good time was 
not to their liking. They felt that one 
ought to have a good time while one is 
young and one reason for going to college is 
to avoid hard work. As one student put it: 
“I do not want to work as hard as my father 
had to and one has to have college nowadays 
to make a good salary without hard work.” 
Or another: “I will go into advertising if I 
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get a college degree, otherwise I will have to 
be a typesetter, like my father, and that’s 
hard work.” The emphasis is not just on 
making money but on making it in a white 
collar job the easy way. 

Although most of these students entered 
college because they wanted to for the above 
reasons, they feel that they also owe it to 
their parents who have worked hard to send 
them to college. While they think that they 
ought to be grateful to their parents for 
sending them to college and like to believe 
that they are, several statements indicate 
that this value is in conflict with how they 
really feel. “If I fail at Roosevelt, mother 
will want me to go to Wright Junior Col- 
lege. I would not mind being drafted, but 
I can not argue with mother and she is usu- 
ally right. Service would be okay with me; 
I would not mind being away from home 
for a change.” Another stated that he can 
hardly wait for his parents to move to 
Florida to be left alone. His father puts a 
great deal of pressure on him; both of his 
lawyer brothers graduated with honors and 
he is expected to perform equally well. An- 
other student expressed his resentment 
against too much pushing: “I do not think, 
like mother does, that my life is going to 
end if I do not get a college degree. It 
would help, of course. I know that if I do 
not make it I am lazy and that’s all.” 
Actually many of these boys ~e quite de- 
pendent upon their parents; they would 
like to but cannot yet assert themselves di- 
rectly and resort to asserting themselves in- 
directly by not studying. Unfortunately 
this form of assertion is self-defeating be- 
cause it stops them from realizing their de- 
sire for prestige and money. 

Group B (dropped—passed with C aver- 
age). The vocational goals of this group 
were more diversified. Out of seven stu- 
dents one prepared to be a lawyer, one a 
choir director, one a chemical engineer, one 
a high school teacher, one took a liberal 
arts course but intended to take over his 
father’s business, and two were undecided. 
This group was less cohesive than Group A 
in many respects, which was reflected in 
their values. One boy stated that he has 
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entered college to become a lawyer because 
of his interest in debating and government. 
Work for him meant doing something in- 
teresting as well as remunerative. Another 
boy said that he came to college to become 
a history teacher in high school in order to 
make history colorful and alive instead of 
just teaching dates and facts. College for 
him meant preparation to do something 
interesting and worthwhile. (This boy 
failed previously because his father insisted 
on his taking a business program). Another 
boy said: “I do not know what good college 
will do for me except to give me a well- 
rounded background. If it were up to me 
I would take just the courses that interest 
me: art and philosophy and would not 
work for a degree. I will take over my 
father’s brokerage and I don’t need a degree 
for that.” The same boy also stated that 
he was not ashamed to fail last year, because 
he was out of town, but would be ashamed 
to fail now because all his friends and rela- 
tives would know about it. He looked 
upon work as a necessary evil to make 
enough money to have all the luxuries that 
he has been accustomed to, and while his 
hobby was photography, he decided against 
pursuing it professionally, because business 
is safer, secure, and remunerative. Living 
well meant material well-being to him, 
which he valued highly. 

Both of the undecided boys entered col- 
lege as a matter of course, because they had 
nothing better to do. One of them re- 
turned from the University of Illinois down- 
state campus because he was not accepted 
in a fraternity. The same boy has rejected 
teaching as a career because it does not pay 
well enough and has tried business courses, 
because accounting and management are 
lucrative fields, but did not like the course 
work. Apparently he thinks that if one 
goes through college one ought to make a 
lucrative salary, and this value is strong 
enough to prevent him from exploring fields 
of interest that are not lucrative, such as 
teaching. Another boy said that he came 
to college “to learn a profession, chemical 
engineering, and to broaden my horizon. 
I am introduced to so many different ex- 
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periences, for instance racial problems. In 
high school we never had a Negro in class 
and in college I am going with Negroes and 
foreign students.” For this boy there is 
value in expanding his horizon besides pre- 
paring for a profession. As to his choice 
of chemical engineering, he chose it be- 
cause “everything depends upon science and 
it is fascinating to find out what things are 
really like.” This boy, along with the pros- 
pective lawyer, teacher, and choir director, 
thinks that people ought to work at some- 
thing that interests them; money and pres- 
tige are only secondary considerations. For 
some of the other boys in this group money 
is of primary value: those students have not 
arrived at clear-cut vocational goals yet. 
The boys who value money so much are 
also more sensitive to group standards and 
their individual behavior is governed more 
closely by what their friends do and say. 

Group B, similarly to Group A, did not 
feel that getting good grades has a value in 
and of itself. Some of them felt that they 
wanted to do well in subjects relating di- 
rectly to their vocational goals, but were 
satisfied to receive passing grades in the 
others. For some students academic im- 
provement at Roosevelt University was due 
to selecting a major that is more in keeping 
with their interests and values than the 
previous ones. These students who were 
still undecided have perhaps passed at 
Roosevelt University because they preferred 
this environment to that of their previous 
colleges. 

Regarding their parents, it is best to 
quote a few statements to show the boys’ 
confusion as to what they expect from their 
parents. One boy said: “Dad is great ex- 
cept for one thing: he is too lenient with 
me. He is easy-going, if he gets mad it 
blows over fast, worry about today and not 
tomorrow. Mother is great too; she is very 
intelligent and she can not see why can’t 
her son make Phi Beta Kappa. She yells 
at me, you have to get better grades, but I 
just sit there and shrug it off.” This boy 
complains that his father is too lenient 
with him and that his mother isn’t lenient 
enough. Another student is equally con- 
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fused: “I asked my father to make me 
study and now I resent it when he does. 
But I don’t have enough will power to 
study if I am not pushed.” A third student 
complained that his father was trained as 
a lawyer and threw his training away to 
go into business to make more money. Is 
money really that important—the student 
asked himself. Which value should he 
adopt: to become an intellectual, a pro- 
fessional man, or to concentrate on making 
money? Another student was confused be- 
cause his father and mother had different 
values and accordingly expected different 
things from him. The father wanted him 
to learn a trade (he was a bricklayer), and 
the mother encouraged college education 
so that he would not have to work with 
hands. Another student took a business 
course first, because his father’s main value 
is to make money and he wanted to entrust 
his business to his son. This boy felt that 
education is of higher value to him than 
business and got into conflict with his 
father when he asserted himself by chang- 
ing his major to education. 

The above examples show that the stu- 
dents’ confusion over which values to follow 
interferes with their vocational choice and 
success in college. The fact that one’s 
mother and father may not believe in the 
same values only complicates matters and 
frequently the student finds himself in a 
vacuum. This process might contribute to 
the lack of identity that Wheelis speaks of 
[73]. 

Group C (high achievers). With the 
exception of one student, all the students 
have made a definite vocational choice. 
One boy is going to become a musician and 
composer because it gives him the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. The second boy 
will become a commercial artist for the 
same reason. The third one chose physics 
“because I want to do something that I can 
put myself into; I can express my indi- 
viduality in research. I want to be out- 
standing in research to get recognition 
through my work.” The fourth student 
chose mechanical engineering because “I 
want to prepare for a job where I can work 
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independently, like a senior engineer super- 
vising draftsmen. I do not want to go into 
engineering management, money is not that 
important. The main thing is to be happy 
at what I am doing.” The fifth student 
stated that he made a compromise by 
choosing to become a stockbroker. “My 
greatest interest is in psychology and soci- 
ology, but I rejected it for monetary reasons. 
I made a compromise in favor of sales, 
where I can still deal with people and make 
money. Also I don’t have to do graduate 
work—I want to get out of college as fast 
as possible.” One student decided to be- 
come a biologist, although his parents 
wanted him to be a pharmacist. He chose 
biology because he is interested in research 
and field work and wanted a broader liberal 
education than that offered in pharmacy 
school. 

The values that governed the vocational 
choices of these students were opportunity 
for self-expression, congenial working cc.1- 
ditions, and working independently. Only 
two students mentioned money, and only 
one student mentioned status as a secondary 
consideration. 

Most of them looked upon college as a 
place where one prepares for the kind of 
work one wants to do, and they were willing 
to work hard to accomplish their goals. 
They thought that one ought to study 
regularly and not just before examinations 
and that getting good grades is worth the 
effort. Three out of the eight students in 
this group ranked very low in their high 
school classes. One low ranking student 
became a music major, and the two others 
went into business school. One of these 
students stated that his attitude toward 
education has changed a great deal. He 
dropped out of high school, went to work 
for two years, and realized that without 
an education he could not advance. While 
school did not change his values, staying 
away from it did. 

Group C students have less conflict with 
their parents than students in Group A and 
Group B. In some cases their values are 
the same as that of their parents, at least 
with reference to college and work. In 
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other cases they can assert themselves in 
spite of differences with their parents. An 
example of self-assertion is one of the music 
students, who said that his parents did not 
approve of his choice. They would have 
liked him to study something more practi- 
cal, but this boy does not think that practi- 
cal considerations should determine one’s 
choice of a vocation and he has the courage 
to act according to his own convictions. 
Two boys stated that while their parents 
always emphasized the importance of edu- 
cation and college, they did not try to in- 
fluence them in favor of any particular vo- 
cation and they felt free to choose the one 
that interested them most. This group 
thinks that college students ought to de- 
cide for themselves and that loving your 
parents does not imply that you let them 
make decisions for you. One of them said: 
“I do not think that parents know best; 
they would have preferred my majoring in 
science, but they did not influence me 
really. I would not let them anyhow.” 
Another boy said: “My parents let me make 
my own decisions most of the time, so I 
became more independent, which is a good 
thing.” 


Summary 


Group A believes in the importance of 
getting a college degree to achieve social 
prestige and high income without strenuous 
work. They do not believe in such values 
as intellectual achievement and a general 
liberal education. They believe in con- 
forming to group standards and in having 
a good time while one is young. They also 
believe that one owes it to one’s parents to 
attend college as an expression of gratitude. 
Their failure in college is caused partly by 
conflicting values; it is hard to get a degree 
without believing in the value of education 
as such and the value of hard work so 
necessary for achievement. It is also diff- 
cult to work for a degree which will be a 
thing of the future while one believes in 
having a good time now. And how can 
one be grateful to parents, as one ought to 
be, while at the same time one desires to 
defy authority and defeat the parents? 
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Group B is less cohesive than Group A. 
About half of the group has made a specific 
vocational choice; they think that people 
ought to work at something that interests 
them; money and prestige are secondary 
considerations. While they do not believe 
in grades, per se, they want to get a broad 
education besides just preparing in their 
specific major. The other half of the 
group, mainly those who have not arrived 
at clear-cut vocational goals as yet, are 
groping to find their values. Money is 
important to them but they are not sure 
how important it ought to be. Prestige and 
group standards are also important, but 
again they feel that it ought to be less 
important. Their parents frequently add 
to their uncertainties by believing in and 
attempting to foster conflicting values in 
their sons. These boys are searching for 
values they can really believe in. 

Group C students believe that work 
should provide opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, independence, and advancement, not 
just in terms of money but in terms of 
having a more challenging and independ- 
ent position. Naturally they also believe 
that they should make a decent living, but 
money, with one exception, is not their 
primary consideration. There is more em- 
phasis on independence than on conformity. 
They are more willing to work hard and 
study regularly, because, besides being in- 
terested in their fields, they also believe in 
the value of getting a broad cultural back- 
ground in college. Group C students are 
less hostile to their parents than either 
Group A or B students; they can assert 
themselves better. By and large, these boys 
are better integrated, because their values 
and their desires are closer and, being more 
autonomous, they have the courage of their 
convictions. 


Conclusion 


It is then concluded that there is a 
difference in values, particularly between 
Group A and Group C, and that a given 
value system is not incidental to achieve- 
ment in college. The outstanding charac- 
teristic of our age is that parents themselves 
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have no clear-cut value system to pass on to 
their children, who come to college for the 
purpose of getting saleable degrees and who 
have no goals beyond finding jobs that will 
pay enough to raise a family according to the 
American standard of living. In college 
they are expected to be industrious and 
disciplined, to give primary attention to 
their studies, and to have vocational goals 
sufficiently compelling to make them ac- 
cept the drudgery involved in much learn- 
ing. This leads to the underachievement 
shown in Group A. In order to achieve 
in college they would need to have more 
compelling values than living up to the 
Jones’s and making money; they would need 
to believe in self-expression, independence, 
hard work, self-discipline, and making one’s 
own decisions as reflected in Group C. 
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Low Ability Dropouts Versus Low Ability Graduates 


MOURITS A. SORENSEN 


One of the duties the high school counselor has 
is counseling low ability students who have indi- 
cated the desire to drop out of school. This survey 
was conducted, in a high school with an enrollment 
of less than 300 students, to provide information 
that can be used in counseling these students. 

The group selected for study consisted of former 
students whose birth dates fell in the years 1930 to 
1934, inclusive. The group was selected in this 
manner so that the youngest would have been at 
least six years beyond high school age and would 
have established at least a start in his life work. 
The ages were limited to a five-year span so that 
changes in school philosophy would not have vary- 
ing effects upon the students surveyed. 

The original plan was to survey the former stu- 
dents in this group who had at least a failing grade 
and who had scored below 80 on group intelligence 
tests. Records indicated that there were very few 
former students from this age group that would 
satisfy the second qualification. The cut-off point 
on standardized test results was then raised to an 
IQ score of below 95 or an ACE score below the 10th 
percentile. This resulted in a group of 18 gradu- 
ates and 16 dropouts. 

Two methods were used to determine the present 
success of the former students surveyed. One was 
a questionnaire which was mailed to those former 
students who were traceable to present addresses. 
Other information was gathered from reliable mem- 
bers of the community who knew the present status 
of our subjects. Some material was obtained 
through personal interview and some by giving 
booklets containing questions about each of the 
students to faculty who have been in the com- 
munity for many years. 

An additional 15 subjects, who were born during 
the years 1930 to 1934, were drawn at random from 
the school records so that those in the community 
who received questionnaires need not be identified 
with a “low ability” survey. Information was gath- 
ered on the students selected at random in the same 
manner as it was on the low ability group. Data 
accumulated from the random sample group was 
not used in determining the results of the survey. 


Mourits A. SORENSEN is a Counselor at Clearbrook 
High School, Clearbrook, Minnesota. 
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The following areas of success were investigated: 
income, church and civic participation, and occupa- 
tional level. Success in each category was rated 
3, 2, or 1, with three points given those considered 
most successful, one point given those considered 
least successful, and two points for those classed as 
moderately successful. 

The following criterion was used in assigning 
success points: 


Income: 
1. 0-$3,000 
2. $3,001-$5,000 
$. $5,001 and above 


Church: 
1. Inactive in church 
2. Attends church regularly 
3. Attends church regularly and is a leader in 
church affairs 
Civic: 
1. Known arrests other than traffic violations 
2. Votes but is inactive 
3. Votes, is a leader in a community organization 
or is a local government official 


Occupational Level: 
1. Unskilled 
2. Skilled 
$. Professional or Proprietary 


The results of the survey are shown in TABLE 1. 
rhe total point column includes points given where 
information was available. Average points were 
determined by dividing the points accumulated by 
the actual number of subjects on which information 
was gathered. For some of the subjects, informa- 
tion was not available in all success categories. 

Success, as rated by this three point system, was 
higher for the graduates in all categories. Average 
success, in all categories, was 2.15 for graduates and 
1.7 for the dropouts. This gave the graduates a 
success rating of 0.45 above that of the dropouts. 
When chi square was applied to the data gathered, 
significance was indicated at the 0.01 level. The 
group studied (IQ below 95) appears to have 
profited by continuing in high school until gradua- 
tion. If the original plan of using a cut-off point 
of 80 1Q or below had been possible, the results 
may have been different. 
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Has the survey resolved any problems for the 
counselor? The group studied was small in nuthber. 
Of the 18 graduates included in the survey infor- 
mation relating to success was gathered on 15. Of 
the 16 dropouts only nine responded to question- 
naires or were rated by persons who knew of their 
present status. The success categories are not in- 
dependent of each other and choice of these cate- 
gories is open to question. Former students were 
included in the survey on the basis of a single 
group intelligence test. 

Despite the shortcomings mentioned above, I feel 
that the survey has given me some worth-while 
information. It has made some change in my opin- 
ion of the value of a high school education (this 
high school is primarily college preparatory) for the 
low ability student. The experience of working 
with other faculty members on a common problem 
was also worthwhile in itself. 





TABLE 1 
Results of Survey 








Difference 
Graduate 
Average 
—Dropouts—. —Graduates— Minus 
Total Total Dropout 
Points Average Points Average Average 
Income 16 1.8 28 2.2 0.4 
Church 12 tan 31 2.3% 0.4 
Civic 13 1.6 32 2.0 0.4 
Occupation 15 Pes 37 a 0.6 
TOTAL 
(of aver- 
ages ) 6.8 8.6 
Average, all 
categories 1.7 2.15 0.45 





The Screening and Referral Function 
in a University Study Skills Office 


NORMAN A. FEDDE and ARTHUR J. KOVER 


The Yale Study Skills Office was founded to give 
instruction to undergraduates in basic study skills— 
reading speed and comprehension, basic mathemati- 
cal operations, and efficient study habits. However, 
as the Study Skills Office has become better known 
among students, some other functions have devel- 
oped which were not originally anticipated. One 
of the more important of these functions is the use 
of the Office as an informal screening and referral 
center for many students’ adjustment or personality 
problems. 

Counsel and advice are offered the Yale student 
by formal agencies at most stages of his education 
[2]. Such formal agencies directly available for 
referral or direct aid for personality or adjustment 
problems are the deans’ and chaplains’ offices, the 
Career Counseling and Placement Office, and the 
Division of Mental Health of the Department of 
University Health. ‘The latter offers “psychiatric 
review and limited treatment for students . . .” [/]. 
Other service agencies which offer aid and referral 
service of a more peripheral nature are the Office 
of Educational Research, the Financial Aids Office, 
and the athletic department. 


NorMAN A. Feppr is Director, Study Skills Office, 
Yale University, New Haven, and Artuur J. Kover 
is Project Supervisor, Research Department, Kenyon 
and Eckhardt, Inc., New York City. 
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With so many other sources of aid or referral 
available to students, it is somewhat surprising that 
the Study Skills Office has become an important 
secondary source of referrals to the formal counsel- 
ing agencies. 

Two characteristics of the Study Skills Office tend 
to make it attractive to students with possible per- 
sonality problems: the Office is non-official and it 
is highly visible. 

Most of the official agencies for student counsel- 
ing and aid carry the potential stigma of personal 
malfunction to their users. No such stigma attaches 
to difficulty in reading or to lack of other study 
skills. However, a feeling of insecurity about a 
study skill may cover a fear of a more widespread 
difficulty. If a student has a study problem, he may 
come to the Study Skills Office without placing him- 
self among the “sick.” In addition, all facilities of 
the Office are offered on a completely voluntary 
basis so that students do not fear being forced to 
do anything when they seek advice or help. Be- 
cause the Office occupies a staff position in the Uni- 
versity system, its personnel can give the student 
seemingly authoritative, faculty-like advice without 
exerting any faculty-like authority. 

The other factor which draws students seeking 
aid for possible personality or adjustment difficul- 
ties is the wide diffusion of information about the 
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Study Skills Office throughout the campus. Tests of 
study skills given all freshmen makes the Office 
known to many of them. Diffusion of test scores to 
the lowest-ranking third of the freshman class in- 
creases this sort of knowledge. Upperclassmen are 
contacted through broadside letters outlining the 
courses given by the Office during the school year. 
This policy of advertising the Office and its purpose 
is in contrast to that of most of the formal aid 
agencies in the University. Although the stated 
purpose of the Study Skills Office is not that of 
giving help to persons with personality problems, it 
may be the main source of aid of any sort known to 
the student. 

It is obvious that the personnel of the Study Skills 
Office cannot and will not diagnose or prescribe for 
any sort of illness or adjustment difficulty. The 
major task is to send the student to the most ap- 
propriate formal agency if he has a problem which 
seems to require treatment. In cases in which it is 
clear that the student neither needs nor desires more 
than specific advice or aid with a study problem, 
no referral need be considered. However, even in 
such cases the student is encouraged to talk at 
length about his problem and his reasons for com- 
ing to the Study Skills Office. No attempt is made 
to keep him to the specific problem which caused 
him to come to the Office originally. It is felt that 
this non-directive approach allows the total back- 
ground of the problem better to emerge. 

In some other cases, the student is troubled or 
tells of psychological disturbance. The personnel 
of the Study Skills Office can be of no direct aid to 
him in such a case. Even in cases in which there 
is some doubt as to the seriousness of the problem, 
a decision to send the student to a given agency or 
agencies may be made. In such instances, an in- 
formal referral procedure has evolved. An attempt 
is first made to interest the student in treatment by 
the agency recommended to him. The student is 
not forced to seek aid from this agency. Rather, the 
advantages of aid are stressed and the student is 
advised to seek the aid himself. Any sort of aid for 
students’ problems is probably more effective if the 


person is motivated both to seek further aid and to 
receive treatment. If the student is sufficiently in- 
terested, he is told whom to call or visit. If he 
seems unwilling to make the contact, although 
motivated to receive treatment, then a telephone 
call may be made to the agency recommended; if 
such a call is made, it is done in the presence of the 
student. This procedure, however, is not favored; 
it is believed that the first important step toward 
benefitting from treatment is to want it enough to 
ask for it. 

After the student leaves the Study Skills Office, 
the staff member writes a summary of the inter- 
view and forwards it to the agency to which the 
student has been referred. Additional records of 
possible interest such as secondary school records 
and matriculation data are forwarded as well. In 
addition, if the student is a freshman, the Office files 
a record of the interview in the student’s record 
folder and sends a notice to the appropriate resident 
counselor to inform him of the interview. 

Certain problems of the mechanics of referral 
have arisen and should be studied further. These 
problems include the origin of the initial impetus 
to see someone in the Study Skills Office and some 
investigation of the characteristics of the students 
who seek aid. A study of this sort is now being 
considered. 

it is to be hoped in conclusion that more thought 
will be given to the part played by non-counseling 
service agencies in the total counseling system of a 
university. Absence of such consideration by plan- 
ners and others leads to an unfortunate conception 
of total counseling activities—unfortunate because 
it is probably partial and unrealistic. 
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In this issue of the Journal we present for the first time a list of many 
of those who are performing leadership roles in the Association’s activities. 
This directory, which may be easily removed for reference purposes, in- 
cludes the Officers and Committees of APGA and its Divisions, State Mem- 
bership Coordinators, and Branch Officers. We hope that you will find 
it valuable. We welcome suggestions for the improvement of the listing 


another year.—Ed. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


An Error Noted 
To the Editor: 

In the March, 1960, issue of The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal appeared an article entitled “Dif- 
ferential Interest Patterns of Engineering Grad- 
uates” by Woodrow Reed, Edwin Lewis, and Leroy 
Wolins. 

It would seem that an error has been compounded 
in TaBLe 1 on page 573 which accompanies that 
article, for the entire fourth line from the bottom, 
where mean scores on various Kuder scales of en- 
gineering graduates are reported, appears to have 
been transposed one step. 

At Newark College of Engineering we find that 
the mean scores of male students on the Kuder 
Preference Record-Vocational scales are as follows: 


Outdoor: 43 plus; Mechanical: 51 plus; Com- 
putational: 32 plus; Scientific: 40 plus; Persua- 
sive: 35 plus; Artistic: 24 plus; Literary: 18; 
Musical: 10 plus; Social Service: 32 plus; and 
Clerical: 43 plus. 


The values reported above would approximate 
what Reed, Lewis, and Wolins were reporting if the 
printed line of figures is moved to the right one 
step. Our figures are based on a class of 410 stu- 
dents who began engineering study in the autumn 
of 1956, as analyzed by Professor Frank N. Entwisle. 

Joun W. Reip 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark 2, New Jersey 


On Fostering Controversy 


To the Editor: 

After reading Mr. Morrison’s letter in the May, 
1960, Personnel and Guidance Journal, I felt a few 
additional comments should be made. His letter 
dealt with a rather severe criticism of an earlier 
proposal to use ultra-violet light in grading stand- 
ardized tests. 

Apparently he missed Mr. Dennis's precautionary 
Statements. Mr. Morrison further implied that the 
ultra-violet bulb “is for the medical diagnosis of 
ringworm” only. 

Ultra-violet light is, in fact, used in many areas of 
science including photography, metallography, and 
It is used in aircraft to illuminate the 
various instruments and at the same time preserve 
the observers “night vision” ability. 


mineralogy. 
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In view of the many adaptives for this light, it 
would appear worthy of consideration. Mr. Dennis 
should be complimented for his inventiveness and 
interest in effecting economics in the testing pro- 
gram. 

ARTHUR J. CoRBIN 
Spencerville High School 
Spencerville, Ohio 


An Allegory 


To the Editor: 

Recently as I was examining a broken chain on 
one of the many bikes in my workshop, someone 
rapped at my door. In response to my welcome the 
door swung open, and there stood a fellow with a 
look of defiance, reluctance, and need written at 
one and the same time on his face. 

1 left my work and walked toward him with a 
warm greeting sinile. He appeared deeply troubled 
about something and I surmised that that some- 
thing more than likely had to do with bike-riding. 
Now some may object to my referring to someone 
who wants to learn to ride a bike as “deeply 
troubled,” but I contend that these doubters are 
looking at it from their own perspective rather than 
from the perspective of my visitor. From his point 
of view it was important, and he was deeply troubled 
because he didn’t know what to do about it. I'd 
seen this type of thing many times before and had 
developed a feeling for the person involved. 

His story was not unlike others that I had heard. 
How much he wanted to be able to ride a bike on 
his own and how he had been unable to get anyone 
to help him. They had all questioned whether he 
should or shouldn't, or told him stories about how 
they had started to bike ride on their own, or dis- 
couraged or encouraged him on the basis of silly 
little ideas and folktales. Even those who offered 
help were inconsistent, inadequate, and impatient. 

While he was talking I looked him over carefully 
and concluded that there was no physical reason 
why he couldn't ride a bike. Indeed, it was very 
surprising that he didn’t know how, since he was 
past the age when: most do start bike-riding. As we 
spoke, I grew more and more confident that he 
would be able to ride a bike and I told him so. He 
perked up at this and when I followed with a 
definite time for his first session, I noticed a faint 
glimmer shoot through his sad eyes. 

Our first few sessions were difficult. I had to hold 
He was con- 
fused, discouraged. 
Probably the most important aspect of his con- 
tinuing was to be found in my confidence in and 
feeling for him. As I instructed him as to how to 


up the bike completely on my own. 


bewildered, exhausted, and 
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do some things and explained why he was doing 
them, I felt him trying his best more to please me 
than to ride a bike. Every time he stopped pedal- 
ing, for example, he’d look up apologetically as if to 
say that he was sorry he'd disappointed me. 

As the sessions moved on, the bike started to 
straighten up. Occasionally there was a fall, a 
skinned knee, or a bruised elbow as I let him go 
more and more on his own, but his hope for suc- 
cess (it seemed within reach now), my complete 
faith in him, his desire to please me, and a growing 
confidence in himself, all combined to overpower 
his setbacks. More and more he glanced into his 
reflection in the mirror of my workshop to see how 
he looked riding the bike. I think he liked what 
he saw. 

At first we started out going straight ahead on a 
smooth path. As he progressed, not only did I 
gradually loosen my hold and help, but I also al- 
lowed him to experiment with turns and getting on 
and off on his own when he felt he wanted to. He 
started to choose his own paths and roads with com- 
plete confidence that he could manage them. He 
started to ride in traffic, which was dangerous, but 
I guess that’s part of bike-riding. 

Don’t think though that he’s changed only as far 
as bike-riding is concerned. Far from it. The boy 
seems more happy and content in many ways now. 
I don’t mean to say that riding a bike did it all but 
probably the idea of accomplishing something, of 
having someone express confidence and faith in 
him, of taking command of a situation, and of mak- 
ing decisions, meant a great deal to him and aided 
his entire outlook. 

I see him from time to time nowadays and we 
always exchange helloes. That’s about as far as it 
goes though. Perhaps he’s so confident now that he 
doesn’t even remember my part in helping him. 
That might be for the best; then again, it might be 
that I’m just imagining, because he told his friends 
that I was the best bike-rider helper around. 

MATHEW SGAN 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Modern Shibboleths 


To the Editor: 


I should like to strike a note for what I choose 
to call “Shibboleths for Modern Counseling Con- 
cepts.” I feel we need to constantly employ the 
scientific method of shibboleths or tests to guard 
ourselves against the general acceptance of counsel- 
ing concepts stated as established laws or eternal 
verities. The following shibboleths may be a start 
in testing these concepts: 
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1. Is it true in most cases? 

2. Is it necessary for suitable 2djustment in the 
world of work? 

. Is it a reliable concept? 

Is it a valid concept? 

Is it provable? 

. Is it a part of our culture? 

. Does it challenge reason? 

8. Does it oppose the testimony of our senses and 
observations? 


2 


Ct & oo 


~ 
i=) 


~~! 


From a much larger list, I have selected a list of 
15 concepts which you will find mentioned, though 
not necessarily endorsed, in C. Gilbert Wrenn’'s 
Guidance in the Age of Automation, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, Chapter VI, “Some Emotional 
Factors in Counseling.” This list includes the fol- 
lowing: 

1. All counseling is a learning process. 

2. Counseling confirms the individual in what he is. 


- 


. Counseling provides the technique for solving 
future problems. 

4. Long-term counseling (many sessions) is more 
productive than “one-shot” (one day) counsel- 
ing. 

5. Emotions and emotionalized attitudes evoked 
in counseling should be handled as clinical 
problems. 

6. Changing patterns of self-concepts lead to com- 
promise with elements of client’s constellation of 
self-concepts. 

7. Normal adolescent 
choices to “phantasy” choices. 

8. “To do” is important because it helps us “to be.” 

9. Lack of self-confidence stems from awareness of 

our mistakes and liabilities rather than our 


stresses change “reality” 


assets. 

The client comes to the counselor (in voluntary 

cases) because he expects superior understand- 

ing. 

11. The counselor, in the eyes of the counselee, re- 
flects the welfare of the institution or agency 
for which he works. 

12. No counselor can be neutral or completely ob- 


10. 


jective. 
13. A mature counselor has the ability to absorb 
frustrations without becoming brittle. 
14. A mature counselor must be patient with the 
slow growth process of the client. 
15. Every counselor has a reputation unique to him. 
I believe that this constant testing of our pet 
in counseling will stimulate needed 
changes. The bright shining catch phrases in to- 
day's counseling will then become the hollow cliches 


conc epts 


of tomorrow. 
Howarb BLANK 
Veterans Administration 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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What can the Air Force do for your students ? 


The Air Force can help carry on the job that 
you’ve been doing. Advanced technical train- 
ing and opportunities for higher education 
are readily available to airmen. 


Technical training schools run by the Air 
Force give students an excellent background 
in the vital sciences of the age now before us 
~the Aerospace Age. Aptitude tests help 
direct each student toward that training he 
seems best equipped to handle. 


Higher education programs, covered by 
“Operation Bootstrap,” enable airmen and 
officers to earn college credits in off-duty time. 
These programs are conducted at a college 
near the base or at a branch of a college right 
on the base. In either case, a substantial part 
of tuition cost is paid by the Air Force. Col- 
lege credits can also be earned by taking 
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correspondence courses offered by the Armed 
Forces Institute. These courses are free ex- 
cept for a small registration fee. For certain 
carefully screened young men, there is the 
Airman Education and Commissioning Pro- 
gram. It includes a complete on-campus col- 
lege education at Air Force expense. 


For a copy of “Guidance Counsellor’s Bro- 
chure,” which lists material about Air Force 
procurement programs, write to: Educator’s 


Information, Dept. No. CG010, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


US. Aur Force 


There's a place for tomorrow's 
leaders on the Aerospace Team 
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Books Reviewed 









reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


PsYCHOLOGY AND REHABILITATION, edited 
by Beatrice A. Wright. Washington, 
D. C.: American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1959. viii + 146 pp. $1.50. 


y= HAS been a growing concern for 
understanding the realities of rehabili- 
tation. Many professional disciplines have 
placed a stake somewhere within the area 
of the larger field, making a claim for some 
definitive part in the process of rehabilita- 
tion. Nearly everyone sees the need to have 
full awareness of broad areas of community, 
social, vocational, and physical information 
as well as competencies in psychological 
theory, methodology, and _ technique. 
Psychology and Rehabilitation attempts to 
define and delimit certain role expectancies 
of psychologists as they see themselves func- 
tioning within the area of rehabilitation. 
The book is not a comprehensive or even 
systematic treatment of all phases of psy- 
chology and rehabilitation. It is quite 
selective in its approach to the problems 
and to this extent, personally disappointing. 
Alertness to the subtitle, “The Proceedings 
Of An Institute On The Roles of Psychology 
and Psychologists in Rehabilitation held at 
Princeton, N. J., February 3-7, 1958,” is 
essential as this is most descriptive of the 
contents. 

By design, the Institute was a small, 
select group. Certainly the professional 
status and the sincere interest of the mem- 
bers of the Institute group are well estab- 
lished on the basis of their previous contri- 
butions to the psychological concerns in 
rehabilitation, but whether the members 
were totally representative of the many 
psychologists in rehabilitation endeavors is 
left to reader judgment. 

The Institute recognized the lag of the 
psychologists’ full identification with the 
area of rehabilitation. While the organized 
and formal concern of psychologists for 
their place in rehabilitation is rather recent, 
interest and accomplishment of many psy- 
chologically trained individuals are much 
older. It is at just this point where a more 
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inclusive historical perspective might have 
been appropriate and helpful. Recognition 
of the major contributions and pioneering 
by the Veterans Administration Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education program for 
disabled veterans was overlooked in the 
brief historical account provided by the 
editor. It is felt there was no intent to dis- 
regard any major contributions, but failure 
to identify this program singularly was 
quite noticeable since it did move bravely 
and forcefully into the field of rehabilita- 
tion on a mass basis. 

When the book is considered as the re- 
port of meetings from the Institute, it seems 
more useful and meaningful. Many per- 
tinent issues were dealt with and evaluated, 
some with considerably more depth than 
others. The issue concerning doctoral 
training as requisite for every rehabilitation 
counselor was cleverly side-stepped in 
Chapter 4 by continual reference to the 
statement that the task set before the In- 
stitute was to consider the role in rehabili- 
tation of psychologists trained at the doc- 
toral level. This, it appears, is to beg the 
question. Equally as evasive on page 72 
is the statement: “The Institute did not 
choose to reach any conclusions as to 
whether or not rehabilitation counseling 
should be viewed as an integral part of the 
profession of psychology.” ‘These may have 
been the tasks and choices of the group, but 
reality indicates that many psychologically 
trained persons below the doctoral level 
have and will continue to contribute to the 
concerted effort directed toward physical 
and mental rehabilitation, and such con- 
tributions must be accepted, dealt with, and 
not ignored. 

The work of the Institute in crystallizing 
the principles and assumptions underlying 
rehabilitation into 12 areas is a major con- 
tribution. These may well become the 12 
commandments that guide the future 
growth of psychological service in rehabili- 
tation. They form an excellent philosophi- 
cal statement and are basic in the training 
and development of all rehabilitation 
workers. 
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The attention given to the problems and 
needs of research is well directed and will 
be valuable for stimulating additional re- 
search efforts. For those not primarily 
oriented or interested in research, the very 
careful delineation of the problems can be 
of help in guiding the handling of reality 
problems in work situations. 

Without a doubt Psychology and Reha- 
bilitation can help awaken interests in a 
variety of rehabilitation areas. Special at- 
tention to one of the addresses given at the 
Institute, included at the back of the book, 
“Next Steps In Rehabilitation,” by Howard 
Rusk, should stimulate and support the 
ego of all rehabilitation personnel who in 
their own ways are personally and pro- 
fessionally concerned with the future of 
rehabilitation as a service to people.— 
RatpH A. SCHOFIELD, Psychologist, Eli Lilly 
and Company, Indianapolis. 


<> 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: Its Dke- 
VELOPMENT AND APPLICATION, by Carroll 
L. Shartle. Third edition. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
384 pp. $8.65. 


Wi IS OFTEN less accurately said of 
speakers may surely be said of this 


volume: it “needs no introduction” to most 
of the professional audience. The earlier 
editions (1946, 1952) of Dr. Shartle’s pio- 
neering text have given shape and substance 
to much of the training and practice in the 
once rather nebulous realm of occupational 
information. In this edition, the author 
undertakes to emphasize “the development, 
significance, and use of information that 
meets quality standards and appears to have 
maximum significance for persons who deal 
professionally with pupils, students, coun- 
selees, and job seekers.” 

Structurally, the revision rearranges much 
of the former text into a more nearly gen- 
eral-to-specific sequence, adds two new 
chapters, and incorporates other passages 
characterizing some newer materials and 
concepts. Topically, it retains the general 
nature and uses of occupational informa- 
tion; the formal structure and classification 
of the world of work; standard methods of 
developing, obtaining, evaluating, and us- 
ing types of information; and special aspects 
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relating to the handicapped and to military 
service. Especially noteworthy among the 
supplementary features are the abundance 
of illustrative materials, well-selected and 
up-to-date supplementary readings, and 
practical learning exercises for each chapter. 
(A change in Figure 82 is not accompanied 
by an obviously intended change of text, 
but the basic sense of the discussion is clear.) 

This is an enriched book. The new 
chapter on values, surveying representative 
vasllies of their relevance to the world of 
work and to occupational choice, is unique 
among occupational information texts. A 
systematic treatment and emphasis of values 
within the context of “occupational infor- 
mation” has been needed. At other points 
attention is newly called to Super’s voca- 
tional development “life stages,” to “more 
and more emphasis in recent years . . . on 
the sociological aspects of job performance,” 
and to the view that “from a psychological 
framework newer approaches hold a great 
deal of promise.” ‘The last comment pref- 
aces a brief summary of Roe’s occupational 
classification scheme and Super’s suggestion 
of a_ third—enterprise—dimension. The 
new chapter on occupational requirements 
contributes a well-organized introduction to 
ratings and measurements of kinds and 
amounts of human attributes required for 
entry and “success” in various occupations. 
It characterizes judiciously the approaches 
offered by employers, the Minnesota Occu- 
pational Rating Scales, the Army General 
Classification Test, multifactored aptitude 
tests, interest and personality inventories, 
the United States Employment Service's 
recent “Estimates of Worker Trait Require- 
ments for 4,000 Jobs,” and the author him- 
self. Primarily descriptive, this chapter's 
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array of available methods and materials 
provides a suitable starting point for gradu- 
ate students’ exploration and a convenient 
review source for perhaps some older hands. 

This is also a traditional book. The 
“work performed” is invariably the “heart 
of the job.” There are but two “generally 
recognized methods” of obtaining original 
occupational information—conventional job 
analysis and survey by questionnaire or per- 
sonal interview. “Job analysis” and 
“worker analysis” must uniformly be viewed 
as separate categories and processes. The 
significance of “occupational requirements” 
is limited essentially to chances for employer 
selection and “success” without particulai 
reference to the broader and deeper re- 
quirements of self-realization. While such 
concepts have served long and well for many 
personnel purposes, they nevertheless 
underestimate, for example, the dynamics 
of the meaning of work, sociological and 
psychological methods as original sources 
of occupational information, the reciprocal 
processes and effects of job-worker inter- 
action in defining the “job,” and, above all 
from a counseling standpoint, the implica- 
tions of the counselee’s own needs and per- 
ceptions for exploring and evaluating occu- 
pational alternatives. 

There is also, to the reviewer, an in- 
completely fulfilled promise in the book. 
If psychological framework, vocational de- 
velopment theory, sociological emphases, 
and value considerations suggest construc- 
tive lines of development—and who will 
doubt it?—they demand reappraisal of the 
“quality standards” themselves and conse- 
quently of the “maximum significance” of 
existing occupational information materials 
and practices. But in general, the “en- 
riching” perspectives of this edition have 
been grafted onto the “traditional” body of 
criteria, materials, and practices without 
marked critical intercomparison. For ex- 
ample, the fact that the D.O.T., the Entry 
Occupational Classification, and the Esti- 
mates of Worker Trait Requirements have 
little in common with the concept of “role,” 
needs to be made explicit and the implica- 
tions explored. A revision which recog- 
nizes the emergence of significant develop- 
ments, and even that “perhaps someday 
most of our present formats of occupa- 
tional information will be replaced,” could 
make more substantial use of this vantage 


ground to identify deficiencies and prob- 
lems, redefine concepts and issues, suggest 
avenues of research, and thereby help to 
vitalize materials and practices in this ob- 
viously lagging area of our work. 

In summary, the third edition is a distinct 
improvement in content, organization, and 
currency. It will be of even greater value 
to both professional personnel workers and 
graduate students than earlier editions have 
been, especially because of the enlargement 
of its frame of reference for viewing occupa- 
tional information.—Davin H. PritcHarp, 
Staff Counseling Psychologist, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Central Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


<> 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC: MODERN 
TECHNIQUES AND EMOTIONAL CONFLICTs, 
by George Hagmaier, & Robert Gleason. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. xiv 
+ 301 pp. $4.50. 


A GREAT DEAL of practical counseling in 
areas of real significance is done 
by clergymen with their parishioners and 
their clients. This counseling is done 
within a systematic framework of theologi- 
cal knowledge. 

That such counseling could be made 
more effective—much more effective—if the 
advances in knowledge of dynamic concepts 
of human personality and of counseling 
processes were presented in a book which 
clergymen could understand and use, is 
the theme of this book. 

The goal that the authors hoped to 
achieve was the building of certain attitudes 
and skills in the counselor: deeper insight 
into unconscious motivations behind much 
of human behavior; the conviction that 
most human conflicts are far more complex 
than they appear; a reluctance to jump 
quickly to “diagnostic” conclusions about 
the reasons and remedies for behavior diff- 
culties; a readiness to listen more and say 
less in counseling relationships; a deeper 
grasp of the relationships and distinctions 
between emotional and religious, psycholog- 
ical and supernatural influences, and the 
ways in which both the priest counselor and 
his parishioner can take them into account. 

The authors are ordained clergymen 
further ordained by various professional 
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degrees. One author is head of a depart- 
ment of theology in a leading Catholic uni- 
versity, the other an expert in pastoral coun- 
seling. Collaboration of this sort suggests 
that each may not have the whole answer in 
counseling the human being who has 
reached a point in handling his conflicts 
where he needs some outside help. One 
discipline learning from another is a good 
thing. 

Instead of a kind of “pull-yourself-to- 
gether” approach, the authors see the clergy- 
man-counselor as a therapist who is to pre- 
side over the growth of self-reliance in his 
clients. The authors believe deeply in the 
inherent capacity of man to use intellect 
and reason as aids to self-knowledge. They 
believe that increased insight into one’s 
unconscious motives and behavior enables 
a person to free his will from the toils of 
compulsive behavior, thereby encouraging 
ever freer and more responsible activity. 
They also believe that whatever contributes 
to the human equilibrium of a person will 
have its effects on the moral order. A basic 
postulate of the book is that “faith means 
most and works best when it functions in 


a mature, well-adjusted, emotionally healthy 
individual.” 

Historically, rational psychology has 
stressed the control and influence which the 
intellect and will should have over the 
passions. The authors do not minimize the 
role which the intellect, will, and grace can 
play in man’s conscious attempt to live his 
life in accordance with the laws of God. 
By means of a multitude of examples, the 
authors demonstrated the ways in which the 
emotions influence, and even prohibit, the 
effective functioning of man’s intellect and 
will. 

Clients’ problems of the sort which, be- 
cause of their moral implications and over- 
tones, are more likely to be focal for clerical 
counselors receive more emphasis than they 
do in ordinary texts—such problems as al- 
coholism, masturbation, homosexuality, and 
that variety of obsessive-compulsive neuro- 
sis, scrupulosity, which is found nearly al- 
ways among people of very strong religious 
bent. 

The authors say that when referring 
people for help, one should send them to 
a psychiatrist, a psychiatric social worker, 
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or to a clinical psychologist. Many parts of 
the country now have counseling psychol- 
ogists who contribute another resource 
group with fully adequate training that 
the priest can use effectively. 

This is not a book which attempts to 
make the clergyman a sort of part-time 
therapist. It recognizes that his primary 
role is sacerdotal. But it stresses the fact 
that the clergyman is a person who is 
uniquely situated to accomplish, through 
his counseling, some effective changes in 
the personality of clients. This wise and 
compassionate book should help the in- 
telligent practitioner. And the chapters on 
specific problems contain so much of rele- 
vance to Catholics in conflict, that the book 
might well be on the shelf of almost any 
general counselor who sees occasional 
Catholic clients.—WILLIAM D. WILKINs, 
Professor of Education, New York Univer- 


sity. 





<> 


EssENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, by 


Lee J. Cronbach. Revised edition. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1959. 636 pp. 
$7.00. 


[= EARLIER edition of this book was re- 
viewed February, 1951, in the predeces- 
sor of this magazine by ]. C. Flanagan who 
gave it his over-all approval. The present 
edition emerges as a thoroughly competent 
and up-to-date piece of work, which crams a 
tremendous amount of research and valu- 
able information into its teeming pages. It 
is a major effort by a leader in the measure- 
ment field which, by the hard work en- 
tailed in making a good thing better, de- 
serves favorable comparison with the best 
the literature has to offer. 

The original edition devoted the first 
hundred pages to basic concepts; the revi- 
sion uses half again that number. Problems 
of the testing of ability and achievement 
took up the next hundred pages originally; 
now they consume the next 250 pages, the 
largest expansion of the book. The last 
section devoted to problems of measuring 
personality, interests, and attitudes took 
initially another 150 pages, whereas they 
now consume an even 200. Most of this en- 
largement has consisted in a careful and 
painstaking updating of research. Whereas 
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Flanagan noted that over 70 per cent of the 
citations in the original edition were from 
the decade of the 40’s, we now find that 
fully half of the 600 citations are from the 
50’s, or since the first edition appeared. 
This thoroughness in keeping up to date on 
all fronts of the expanding measurements 
area results in the happy situation that we 
are given information about the 1960 revi- 
sion of the Stanford-Binet, McClelland’s 
basic work in n-achievement, Gough’s IPAR 
assessment of air force officers, and Buros’ 
Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook, to 
indicate a few assorted instances. 

The basic purposes of the book remain 
the same: to serve undergraduate and 
graduate students in the area of measure- 
ment in a survey rather than an exhaustive 
fashion. The book tends to make good con- 
sumers of tests and knowledgeable ones as 
well. It is obvious that it has _ been 
strengthened by the experience of the au- 
thor with his own classes. The book 
patently demands something of the student, 
but if the public chooses books that all may 
read with ease it will end up with those that 
few may read with profit. 

Criticizing a book of this degree of thor- 
oughness and craftsmanship is apt to degen- 
erate into nit-picking more useful for ex- 
posing the limitations of the reviewer than 
the volume itself. It seemed to this writer, 
however, that in some places the incisive, 
surgically brief style began to cut connec- 
tive tissue as well as fat from the explana- 
tions and to require in the reader more 
familarity with testing than he may have the 
first time around. There is definitely not 
enough about teacher-made tests or ex- 
planation of how the curious teacher goes 
about testing or assessment on his own. 
While several bows are made in the direc- 
tion of testing achievement, motivation, 
creativity, and leadership, and the problem 
of identification of the gifted student, the 
next revision is likely to have more to say on 
these subjects. A bit more on Guilford’s 
recent work on the structure of intellect 
would have been germane and useful. Al- 
though the book as a whole is remarkably 
free from error, there is an unfortunate 
repetition of the word “bandwidth” on line 
18, page 602, which spoils the meaning of an 
otherwise brilliant paragraph of analogy. 
It is interesting to note that at least two of 
the faults found by the earlier reviewer, 
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(superficial treatment of the standard error 
of the mean of Stanford-Binet IQ’s and 
superficiality in the section of achievement 
testing) have been carefully emended and 
most certainly improved. 

Other changes from the former to the 
present edition reflect the decline of the 
Wechsler diagnostic patterns of interpreta- 
tion and the obsolescence of the Bernreuter. 
Developments treated include the rise of 
testing standards, the improvement in the 
quality of information supplied by test 
makers, the Technical Recommendations, 
the reformulation of concepts of validity, 
the extensive validation of differential apti- 
tude tests, the proliferation of personality 
assessment, the solid strides made in achieve- 
ment testing, and clearer concepts of the 
uses and limitations of factor analysis and 
similar techniques. What changes are 
made from here on will be essentially re- 
flections of changes and new directions in 
the testing movement as it comes of age, 
rather than the need for a better exposition 
of it. While some may not share the 
author's full belief in the efficacy of testing 
in all areas, everyone will be grateful for the 
lucid presentation. The scholarly and ju- 
dicial atmosphere of the volume also tends 
to promote the confidence one has in its 
contents. This is a sound book to begin a 
decade which may prove significant for 
measurement and decisive for education.—]. 
C. Gowan, Professor of Education, San 
Fernando State College, Northridge, Cali- 
fornia. 





<> 


STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE, 
MANUAL FOR THE THIRD REVISION, FORM 
L-M, Lewis M. Terman & Maud A. Mer- 
rill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1960. xi-+ 363 pp. $5.00. 


y=: BOOK presents the rationale and 
manual for the latest revision of the 
Stanford-Binet Tests. Its aim is to provide 
“test users with a single scale that, while 
preserving the characteristic features of pre- 
vious revisions, eliminates out-of-date con- 
tent and improves general structure.” It 
expects that the revision will perform with 
even more dependability than its prede- 
cessor. As is well known, Dr. Terman died 
before the completion of the revision but 
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before his death the plans for the revision 
were already formulated and “were well on 
their way toward completion.” 

No basic changes were made in the revi- 
sion. It is still an age scale and measures 
the same kind of mental activities as the 
original scale, mainly falling under the cate- 
gory of general intelligence. The changes 
are essentially in the subtests and their 
placement, and in certain improvements in 
the IQ Tables that eliminate atypical varia- 
bility and make the 1Q’s for all ages com- 
parable. 

The 1960 revision incorporates in a single 
scale the best of the subtests from the L and 
M Forms of the 1937 scale. The 1960 revi- 
sion is called the L-M Form. An alternate 
subtest is available at each age level in the 
event one of the regular subtests is unusable 
for the examinee. However, there is no 
alternate scale for the Stanford-Binet in this 
revision and, although an alternate form 
may not be used frequently, it is always 
good to have in readiness for retest purposes 
and for research. 

The subtests to be included in the 1960 
scale were based on item difficulty data ob- 
tained from samplings of tests administered 
in the 1950's. These data were compared 
with the 1937 standardization group data. 
The samplings for the 1960 revision in- 
cluded 4,498 subjects between ages 2'/, to 
18, but were not proportionally distributed 
among the age groups. The sampling was 
not as complete as the original and may be a 
little too select. Also two carefully selected 
samplings of 100 six-year-olds and 100 15- 
year-olds gathered from two California com- 
munities were employed to test for item 
difficulty and placement. Much careful 
work seems to have been done in keeping 
the best test items and eliminating the 
worst. 

This revision is not a complete restand- 
ardization. The norms are essentially based 
on the 1937 standardization with adjust- 
ments resulting from the data obtained in 
the more recent samplings. The removal of 
obsolete items and the revised placement of 
certain of the subtests should make for a 
general improvement of the Scale. 

There are no validity data specific to the 
revision. Its validity is based upon the fact 
that the same type of tests are used as in the 
1937 Scale. Because of the great amount of 
overlap and the careful selection of subtests 
to be used in the revision, the probability is 
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high that the validity of the revision will be 
at least equal to if not greater than the 1937 
version. 

The 1Q Tables have been revised by 
Pinneau and make corrections for differ- 
ences in the variability of each age level. 
The revised IQ is basically a standard devia- 
tion with a mean of 100 and a standard 
score of 16. This principle is similar to that 
in use for the WAIS and should make for 
improved interpretation of IQ levels. 

The book includes a guide for administer- 
ing and scoring the test. It also presents the 
usual cautions concerning test administra- 
tion and appropriate remarks about the use 
of observations and the importance of at- 
tention to individual needs. 

The book should serve its purposes very 
well. For any user of the revision it is a 
must. For students of intelligence testing 
it brings together succinctly the major out- 
lines in the development of age scales and, 
if studied together with previous works on 
the subject, provides much important addi- 
tional material.—BENJAMIN BALINsky, Sub- 
Chairman, Psychology Department, Baruch 
School, The City College, New York City. 
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RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED, by Frederick N. Chapman. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1960. 
309 pp. $5.75. 


|= PRIMARY focus and usefulness of this 
book lies in Part II (comprising 245 of 
the total] of 309 pages), a description of more 
than 250 activities in 10 major areas includ- 
ing: arts and crafts, audio-visual, dramatics, 
hobbies and special interests, music, nature, 
social recreational, special events, and sports 
and games. 

Part I includes a brief discussion of the 
psychology of disability, the role of recrea- 
tion in a hospital program, and the need for 
active and continuing cooperation among 
the disciplines involved in total rehabilita- 
tion. The material is presented in a very 
sketchy manner and will not be very useful 
to readers who are not professionally ori- 
ented to the characteristics and problems of 
the handicapped. References to the litera- 
ture on recreation in general and the psy- 
chological aspects of disability would be 
helpful at this point or in the general bib- 


liography. 
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An “interest finder” type of question- 
naire, a recreation calendar of special days 
which lend themselves to specific programs, 
a list of commercial firms and organizations 
in the recreation field, and an index of 
recreational activities by diagnostic groups 
are also included. 

The comprehensive description of activi- 
ties covers the equipment needed, proce- 
dures, possible modifications, and other in- 
formation useful in program planning. 
Each activity is listed as being suitable for 
one or more of six diagnostic groupings: 
aged, children, general medical and surgi- 
cal, mentally retarded, neuropsychiatric, 
and tubercular. 

This reviewer has some serious reserva- 
tions in respect to the author’s method of 
classifying activities according to a diag- 
nostic grouping. He states, “The vast ma- 
jority of handicapped persons will fall into 
one or more of the six diagnostic groupings 
for recreational program purposes. The six 
groupings are intended only as a guide for 
the person who is responsible for recrea- 
tional planning with the handicapped, but 
not as a clinical or as a scientific chart of 
diagnostic arrangement. Some persons are 
afflicted with multiple or dual disorders 
and, of course, have a multiple or dual 
problems.” 

Grouping recreational activities by diag- 
nostic classifications tends to disregard the 
wide variation in individual interests, as- 
sets, and limitations within each disability 
group. The author’s method of classifying 
activities could encourage a_ recreation 
worker who is not psychologically oriented 
to exclude desirable and suitable activities 
from the recreation program. 

For example: Clay modeling, crayoning, 
hand puppets are listed as appropriate for 
the mental retardate. Finger painting, 
finger puppets, painting are not included. 
Finger painting, creative writing, coin col- 
lecting are among the activities listed as 
suitable for the tuberculous. According to 
the author’s classification, this disability 
group could not benefit from painting and 
drawing, correspondence courses, magic, 
stamp collecting, patient's council, and 
newspaper activities. The “interest finder” 
technique, described by the author as a 
“key to program planning,” is apparently 
indicated for the aged and general medical 
surgical type of patient only. The author 
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does not discuss the rationale for these arbi- 
trary activity groupings—major weakness of 
an otherwise comprehensive resource aid. 
Certainly, in recreation, which attempts 
among other aims to develop a higher level 
of social interaction, individuals should not 
be segregated by disabilities, which often, in 
themselves, do not limit participation in a 
wide variety of activities. The competent 
recreation therapist, like other rehabilita- 
tion personnel, deals with an individual 
who possesses a disability, not a disabled 
individual. 

A minor criticism could be made about 
the annotated bibliography. The author 
includes the 1958 edition of the authorita- 
tive Scott’s Standard Postage Stamp Cata- 
logue. However there have been at least 
two later editions than the 1950 Boy Scout 
Handbook for Boys, and a note to the 
reader that supplements are available for 
the 1953 edition of the Educational Film 
Guide would be helpful. 

In general this book will be a useful addi- 
tion to the reference library in a recreation 
program. Although the emphasis is on 
hospital activities, the resourceful individ- 
ual could adapt most of them to the particu- 
lar rehabilitation setting in which he oper- 
ates.—ABRAHAM JAcoBs, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 





<> 


GRADUATE EDUCATION IN PSYCHOLOGY, 
prepared by the Editorial Committee 
(Anne Roe, Chairman, John W. Gustad, 
Bruce V. Moore, Sherman Ross, & Marie 
Skodak). Washington, D. C.: The 
American Psychological Association, 
1959. 97 pp. 


[= REPORT was prepared from notes and 
written reports of the Conference on 
Graduate Education in Psychology, spon- 
sored by the Educational Training Board of 
the American Psychological Association, 
Miami Beach, Florida, November 27-De- 
cember 7, 1958. Using prepared documen- 
tation, the discussants organized themselves 
in groups under the general chairmanship 
of Professor Kenneth Clark. Documenta- 
tion concerned previous reports about such 
matters as internship requirements for clini- 
cal psychology, the Sears Committee report 
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on accrediting, and definitions of issues and 
problems from the 95 departments of psy- 
chology which offer a Ph.D. degree, the state 
associations, and the boards and committees 
of the associations. 

The conferees were selected from the 
nominations of each department offering a 
doctoral program. The issues were organ- 
ized under five major topics: the roles of 
psychologists, the common core, specialty 
training, sub-doctoral training, and con- 
trols. Opening remarks were made by 
Joseph M. Bobbitt of the National Institute 
of Mental Health identifying some of the 
difficulties stemming from parallel develop- 
ment of psychology as a science and as a 
profession. 

In Chapter 4 on the roles of psychologists, 
careful identification of future demands for 
psychologists (e.g., increasing birth rate and 
social demands for services) are clearly 
identified, as well as related shortages in 
other specialties. The guiding principle of 
flexibility and desirable innovation in cur- 
riculum development was stated and re- 
stated, and the psychologist’s unique contri- 
bution of technical competence in research 
and evaluation was also repeatedly stressed 
as desirable of continuance. Having clearly 
established the Ph.D. psychologist as the 
competent specialist, considerable attention 
was given to the need for non-doctoral 
trainees to work in simpler and related 
specialties. The discussion on common core 
of psychology training centered attention on 
the “strong acceptance of the idea that the 
defining characteristic of the Ph.D. psy- 
chologist was his research training” (p. 44). 

For the non-degree psychologist this term 
was used, “technical specialty for activities 
requiring less training” (p. 54). Chapter 8 
on controls of professional services and prac- 
titioners is an excellent declaration of stand- 
ards of professional practice. And the dis- 
cussion led to the consensus that some form 
of accreditation is necesary concerning the 
professional aspects of psychology. There 
was also a consensus that at present the ac- 
creditation procedures should be continued. 
This report is an excellent statement of the 
professional development, present status, 
and the desirable flexibility in training and 
professional development anticipated for 
future years.—E. G. WILLIAMSON, Dean of 
Students and Professor of Psychology, Unt- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





The Mentally II] Parent and His Child 


When a Parent is Mentally Ill: What to 
Say to Your Child, Helene S. Arnstein, 
1960. Child Study Association of America, 
9 East 89th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 47 
pp. $.50. 


This pamphlet is another in the series published 
by the Child Study Association and focused upon 
common problems in family life and child rearing 
as well as less common but particularly critical prob- 
lems such as those involved with divorce, death, 
mental illness, and the like. 

The pamphlet opens with several incidents of 
parent-child interactions which illustrate the com- 
plexity of the problem, followed by some general 
guides applicable to all age levels of children. The 
remainder of the pamphlet is divided for instruc- 
tional purposes into children’s age levels—infant, 
toddler, preschool (3-6), school age (7-11), and the 
young adolescent (12-17). In each section the 
reader is sensitized to the potential emotional im- 
pact of parental mental illness on the child in terms 
of the child’s particular characteristics at that level 
of development. Related topics include such dif- 
ficult yet so concrete situations as parental resistance 
to hospitalization, preparing children for questions 
of their friends, and preparing for the parent’s 
return home. 

The material is very readable, very brief (al- 
though other references are provided), and its con- 
creteness should make a valuable resource to which 
counselors may refer parents. 


Women in Part-Time Jobs 


Part-Time Employment for Women, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin 273, 1960. 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, USGPO, Washington 25, D. C. 53 
pp. $.30. 


The evidence of part-time work in our economy 
has been increasing, partly as a function of the 
growth in the trade and service industries—indus- 
tries which have consistently reflected much part- 
time employment. This Women’s Bureau bulletin 
depicts the role of women in this trend. The con- 
tent includes characteristics of women part-time 
workers, causes of part-time employment, industrial 
and occupational sources of part-time jobs, future 
trends in part-time . eo and a concluding 
section on guidance of women seeking part-time 
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work. Part-time employment is defined as employ- 
ment for less than a 35-hour work week. 

Interesting findings include the following: 20 per 
cent of all employees are part-time workers, women 
constitute about 60 per cent of the part-time labor 
force, and about 30 per cent of women workers 
were part-time employees. The report indicates 
that the reasons for part-time employment status 
were typically non-economic. The most common 
are demands of home and school duties and non- 
interest in full-time work. Wholesale and retail 
trade, private household work, and service indus- 
tries about equally share in composing over 80 per 
cent of the part-time women workers. 

The utilization of increasing proportions of part- 
time workers (male as well as female) appears as a 
stable trend which offers great opportunity to the 
individual plus contributing greater flexibility to 
business and industrial practices. 


Retirement Practices and Programs 


Industry’s Interest in the Older Worker 
and the Retired Employee, M. T. Wermel, 
& Geraldine M. Beideman (Eds.), 1960. 
Benefits and Insurance Research Center, 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
35 pp. $1.00. 


This booklet presents selected papers from the 
roceedings of a conference sponsored by the Cali- 
ornia Institute of Technology. The conference grew 
out of, on the one hand, the Institute’s studies of 
industrial retirement practices, benefits and prepa- 
ration and, on the other, industry's interest in and 
need for guidance in developing effective retirement 
programs. The topics of the selected papers include 
the follewing: Some Economic Implications of Our 
Aging Population, The National Interest in the 
Older Worker and the Retired Employee, Programs 

of Preparation for Retirement, Industry Programs to 
Promote Employees’ Satisfactory Retirement, and 
Responsibility of Industry toward Older Workers. 

The first paper noted such less well-known trends 
as the lengthening of retirement periods and the 
retirement of an increasing proportion of those 
over 65 years of age. The paper on retirement 
preparation plans outlined the Tennessee Valley 
Authority's retirement preparation a in some 
detail. One budgetary feature which led to earlier 
retirements once the minimum retirement age was 
passed was the payment by the Authority of retire- 
ment benefits at age 65 that were as high or higher 
than those formerly paid at the maximum retire- 

ment age of 70. 
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The last paper presents a pre-retirement program 
conducted by Retirement Advisors Incorporated. 
This program initiates pre-retirement planning five 
years before retirement and concentrates on sensi- 
tizing the worker to the nature of the problems he 
may encounter and various solutions to them. Part 
of the planning is implemented by sending to each 
worker every three months a new booklet presenting 
one problem and its possible solutions. 

The report presents a picture of a stimulating 
conference on a problem of growing universal con- 
cern. When will the day arrive that retirement 
planning will be initially presented—albeit in very 
tentative form—during the original vocational coun- 
seling experiences with the individual? 


Handbook for the New Teacher 


A Handbook for the New Teacher, W. 
Abraham, 1960. Rinehart and Co., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 60 pp. 
$1.00. 


This handbook, another in the publisher's Edu- 
cation Pamphlet Series, is obviously intended for the 
teacher just entering the field. It is generally illus- 
trated with references to elementary level instructors 
but the points made by the author are quite ap- 
plicable at any educational level. 

The chapter headings are eye catching and gen- 
erally self-explanatory (Where did you come from? 


Where are you going? On your way; no man is an 
island; nobody knows the trouble I’m in). The 
body of the pamphlet hits hard at what might 
be called a step-by-step exploration of self and en- 
vironment as the initial teaching position com- 
mences. For example . . . “What do I sound like? 
Do I really know? Have I listened to myself on a 
good tape recording? Did I like what I heard? Did 
I do something about what I didn’t like?” 

The material suggests a new approach to occu- 
pational information—information geared to (a) 
recognize and strengthen the individual's identifica- 
tion with the occupation and (b) build upon the 
individual’s training and preparation to sensitize 
him (or her) to the inevitable questions and prob- 
lems that confront the new staff person. 


College Enrollment Projection 


Methodology of Enrollment Projections 
for Colleges and Universities, L. J. Lins, 
1960. American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, Publica- 
tions Office, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 
6, D.C. 67 pp. $2.00. 


In a period characterized by consistent statements 
of enrollments doubling in x number of years— 
statements perhaps reflecting pride, apprehension, 
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or both—a publication devoted to the methodology 
of enrollment projection is most timely. The report 
stresses methodology as opposed to particular pro- 
jected outcomes themselves. The five chapters in- 
clude considerations in enrollment projection, en- 
roliment projection techniques, short-range esti- 
mates of enrollment, long-range estimates of enroll- 
ment, and modes of data presentation. The report 
concludes with a 58-item bibliography. 

The author appropriately stresses the dependence 
of projection analyses upon the identification of, 
and answers to, many questions which bear upon 
enrollment trends. The moral here is a clear one— 
the more specific the institution can make its short 
and long run goals and its mode of achieving them, 
the easier and more accurate will be its enrollment 
projections. This emphasizes the non-statistical 
nature of many issues which bear upon projections. 


Methods of projection are several, including curve 
fitting, ratio method, cohort survival meth (age 
survival or grade succession), and correlation analy- 
sis. Discussion of short-range enrollment estimates 
refers to those estimates used for annual and bien- 
nial budgetary and educational planning. Long- 
range projections are illustrated with an enrollment 
projection analysis for a hypothetical higher educa- 
tional institution. 

The presentation of 1960 census data should sim- 
plify projection-building which, if not already a 
continually employed institutional practice, should 
shortly become one. 

Perhaps a less concrete, but equally practical facet 
of developing enrollment projections is that of cre- 
ating an understanding and accepting response to 
the accumulated data. Predictions are of little 
value if they are not acted upon. 
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The sun shines 320 days out of 365 in Denver. An 
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1961 APGA CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLORADO 
MARCH 27-30, 1961 


Convention Headquarters: 
The Denver Hilton 


Tours of Denver, the new Air Force Academy, and the 
unique Zoological Garden at Colorado Springs have been planned. 
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Association Activities 








CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The Personnel and Guidance Association of Greater Philadelphia 


yee there is no more ambitious un- 
dertaking for a branch than to act as 
host to the APGA National Convention. 
The Personnel and Guidance Association of 
Greater Philadelphia is the most recent 
branch to complete this task. The city of 
Philadelphia first had this opportunity in 
1917 when the fifth national meeting of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was held there. Cooperating with the 
varicus Convention officials, the Branch 
concentrated interest, energy, and time for 
more than two years in planning the 1960 
Convention. Working together for a com- 
mon goal, “the best Convention ever,” 
brought members of the Branch into closer 
contact with each other than ever before. 
The group found great satisfaction in 
creating the framework for a national meet- 
ing of more than 4,000 people. The need to 
recruit additional personnel for the Con- 
vention team helped to promote profes- 
sional liaison with counselors in nearby 
Pennsylvania towns, such as Easton, Allen- 
town, and Bethlehem. Over three-fourths 
of these guidance personnel contacted out- 
side of Philadelphia responded to the in- 
vitation to serve at the Convention. 

As a result of the contact with APGA for 
the first time, many local members expressed 
new interest and pride in the scope and 
magnitude of their national organization. 
For the Philadelphia Branch, the Conven- 
tion of 1960 presented great challenges and 
problems, but also yielded great rewards 
and satisfactions. 

One of the first seven chartered branches 
of NVGA, the Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation of Greater Philadelphia was origi- 
nally organized in 1920 as the Vocational 
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Guidance Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity. Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Pennsylvania 
and still active in Branch activities, was 
president and a charter member of this 
group. In 1956 the Branch applied for and 
received a charter in APGA. The officers 
for 1960-1961 are: President—Helen L. 
Corey, Director of Guidance and Dean of 
Girls, Drexel Hill Junior High School; 
President-Elect—Helen Faust, Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia; Recording Secretary— 
Katherine Cavanaugh, Counselor, Clifton 
Heights Schools; Past-President—Margaret 
P. Morgan, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; 
Corresponding Secretary—-Norman_ H. 
Hughes, Counselor, Marple-Newtown High 
School, Newtown Square, Pennsylvania; 
Treasurer—Cletus J. McBride, Pierce School 
of Business Administration, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Personnel and Guidance Association 
of Greater Philadelphia has the central pur- 
pose of providing its members with the 
means for continued professional growth. 
Staff members of the city’s two large uni- 
versities offering graduate training in the 
field and numerous specialists from public 
and private agencies provide the Branch 
with a particularly rich resource of active 
professional leadership. 

The Branch meets four times a year for 
dinner meetings and discussions at local 
universities or colleges. During the past 
year speakers included Dr. Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Boston University; Dr. Donald E. 
Super, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Mr. Newton Ryerson, Personnel 
Director, Sun Oil Company. 
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NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE AWARD | | x 


fes 
mi 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, me 


or leadership in establishing, developing, 


or improving guidance and counseling practices of 
in schools and industry in America “i 
(b 
ed 

This award of $1,000 is made annually by APGA to someone carrying 
into practice the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmer stood. The person de 
designated by the Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, as well as \s 
the person or persons selected for Honorable Mention, will be announced } = 
at the next APGA Convention in Denver, Colorado. Watch for further th: 
announcements in the Journal and the Guidepost. ad 
| As 
By 
Procedures: or 
| sel 

, I 

@ Obtain nominations forms from the APGA Headquarters office or } a 
from the President of your Branch. | 
me 
e Fill in the form and attach supporting data for the person and prac- ) age 
tice you are nominating. 
@ Send this material for evaluation by the Awards Committee to the oe 
APGA Headquarters office by January 15, 1961. Address to: ( 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION |) = * 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. sd 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 





The National Rehabilitation Association 


he NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIA- 
rion (NRA) was organized in 1925 by 
professional rehabilitation workers. Be- 
ginning with less than 250 members, the 
Association now has a membership of over 
16,000, about equally divided between pro- 
fessional and lay people. The professional 
members include physicians, rehabilitation 
counselors, therapists, social workers, 
nurses, administrators, etc. 

NRA is concerned with the rehabilitation 
of all handicapped persons without regard 
to disability or age. Its program and ac- 
tivities may be classified as (a) professional, 
(b) social action (legislative), and (c) public 
education. 

The Association has 45 affiliated chapters 
designed to carry out the purposes of the 
\ssociation on a state and local level. Its 
nine regional organizations are primarily 
responsible for holding annual meetings 
that introduce the members to the latest 
advances in rehabilitation. Recently, the 
Association amended its Constitution and 
By-laws to provide for the creation of pro- 
fessional divisions. A rehabilitation coun- 
seling division numbering over 1,300 mem- 
bers has been formed, and other profes- 
sional divisions are under consideration. 

NRA is regularly engaged in a variety of 
meetings and activities with leaders in man- 
agement, labor, government, the various 
professions, and numerous civic and com- 
munity groups for the common purpose of 
having all handicapped people receive re- 
habilitation services. 

Organizationally, the Association is 
governed by a representative delegate as- 
sembly. It is administered by a 20-man 
board of directors and its day-to-day pro- 
gram is managed by an executive director. 

NRA publishes the bi-monthly Journal 
of Rehabilitation, an Association News- 
letter, and a Legislative Newsletter. Its 
Journal is the oldest publication concerned 
with all aspects of rehabilitation. 

The entire program of NRA rests on the 
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assumption that all handicapped people 
must have opportunity to be productive, 
responsible, and happy members of society. 

The National Rehabilitation Association 
realizes that comprehensive rehabilitation 
services require wholesome personnel prac- 
tices that encourage the hiring of qualified 
handicapped people. The Association also 
recognizes that good guidance services are 
an important aspect of rehabilitation. To 
these ends, NRA has encouraged its mem- 
bership who are interested in personnel and 
guidance problems as they relate to reha- 
bilitation of the handicapped to avail them- 
selves of the program, publications, and ac- 
tivities of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Many NRA mem- 
bers hold membership in APGA. Both or- 
ganizations look forward to the many com- 
mon interests and efforts they will support 
and engage in, in the years ahead. 

NRA’s national headquarters is at 1025 
Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CORRECTION: The article The American Psycho- 

logical Association in “A Series on Related Profes- 

sional Groups” (September, 1960, Journal) contained 

a serious if inadvertent error. In listing the APA 

Divisions we managed to define engineering psy 

chologists as concerned with psychological aspects of 

disability. While this at long last answers the ques- 

tion of the nature of the work of the engineering 

psychologist, it doesn’t make anyone particularly 

happy. We are quite sorry and offer the list of 

APA Divisions as it should have appeared—Ed. 

. Division of General Psychology 

. Division on the Teaching of Psychology 

. Division of Experimental Psychology 

. Division on Evaluation and Measurement 

. Division on Developmental Psychology 

. Division of Personality and Social Psychology 

. The Society for the a Study of Social 
Issues—A Division of the APA 

10. Division on Esthetics 

12. Division of Clinical Psychology 

13. Division of Consulting Psychology 

14. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 

15. Division of Educational Psychology 

16. Division of School Ae pee 

17. Division of Counseling Psychology 


Cems oon — 


18. Division of Psychologists in Public Service 

19. Division of Military Psychology 

20. Division on Maturity and Old Age 

21. The Society of Engineering Psychologists—A 
Division of the APA 

22. National Council on Psychological Aspects of 
Disability—A Division of the APA 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notice should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


Rosert E. Hoye has left his position as 
Superintendent of the Frontier Regional 
School District, Deerfield, Massachusetts, to 
become a Staff Associate for Science Re- 
search Associates in the Rhode Island-East- 
ern Massachusetts area. 


Cuartes Harvey Mitey assumed his 
duties on June 1, 1960, as Dean of Student 
Personnel Services at the Junior College of 
Broward County in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. This new institution, co-sup- 
ported by the State of Florida and Broward 
County, opened on September 6, 1960, with 
an estimated first-year enrollment of 500 to 
600 students. 


Emity L. Leepy, a Visiting Teacher with 
the Parma Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has accepted a Teaching Fellowship 
at Ohio University, Athens. 


Lou Urtrer, Associate in Education Guid- 
ance, Bureau of Guidance, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New York, 
spent the midsummer session at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Connecticut, teaching 
courses in Organization and Administration 
of the Guidance Program and Guidance 
Principles and Practices and Case Studies in 
Counseling. 


Euttis WEITZMAN, who was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology 
and also Chairman of the Division of Social 
Sciences, The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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Roy E. WarMAN has left his position as 
Counseling Psychologist at the Testing and 
Counseling Center, The University of 
Texas, Austin, to serve as Assistant Profes- 
sor of the Department of Psychology at 
Iowa State University, Ames. 


Frep Howe Lt, former Guidance Counse- 
lor, Jarrett Junior High School, Springfield, 
Missouri, assumed the position of Director 
of Guidance for the Canton, Illinois, Public 
Schools on August 31. 


ALLEN M. SCHMULLER, Coordinator of 
Student Personnel Services, Texas Woman's 
University, Denton, had his new book, 
Guidance in Education, published this 
summer by the Texas Women’s University 
Press. Dr. Schmuller is also co-author of 
Guidance in Today's Schools, which was 
published by John Wiley & Sons in 1959. 


JOHN Prusk1, formerly a Counseling Psy- 
chologist with the Veterans Administration, 
is now a member of the Ohio Pardon and 
Parole Commission. Appointed to this full- 
time post by Governor Michael V. DiSalle, 
Dr. Pruski is the first psychologist to serve 
on this commission. 


Lorrie Marie Wuire, who was Guid- 
ance Counselor at Woodbridge Township, 
New Jersey, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Vice Principal of Fords Junior High 
School, Woodbridge. 


Rosert E. Eaton, Assistant Professor of 
Education, is Coordinator of a new training 
program for high school counselors at the 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. Inaugurated in June, 1960, the full- 
year, interdisciplinary, graduate program 
leads to certification under California’s 
Pupil Personnel Credential and an M.A. in 
education with a major in guidance. 


Jack I. Barpon has left his position as 
School Psychologist and Coordinator of 
Special Services for the Princeton, New 
Jersey, Public Schools to serve as Associate 
Professor of Education, Rutgers University. 
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The GAP Gage: Let's Get It Done in Sixty-One” 








DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


G" continues to run along pretty much 
in stride. Thus far we've been able 
to get over every hurdle as we have come to 
it, though we've scraped our shins a time or 
two, and we may even have to do so again, 
though certainly we hope not. But, we're 
going to finish the race on our feet—and win 
it, too. 

This year’s major goal of GAP is to “Com- 
plete the Completion,” to eliminate entirely 
our construction loan, to make our regular 
mortgage and interest payments, and to re- 
duce the mortgage still further if we can, 
since unnecessary interest increases the ulti- 
mate cost of our new APGA home. At any 
rate, it is the goal and hope of the Execu- 
tive Council to complete our active cam- 
paign for GAP funds as of the end of the 
current fiscal year, April 30, 1961—if, we are 
able to raise some $37,000 in cash gifts by 
that time. 

APGA is now well along in the process of 
completion alterations on our HQ property 
in Washington, D. C., which will make 
possible its fullest utilization and put it in 
first class shape, commensurate with our 
stature as a first class professional organiza- 
tion of 12,000 plus members. This includes 
also the purchase of adequate furniture and 
equipment needed to maintain and extend 
the high quality of service being rendered to 
our membership, the profession, and the 
public by our fine HQ Staff. To pay for all 
these is what we mean when we say “Com- 
plete the Completion.” 

As so clearly pointed out by APGA 
Treasurer McCully in the June issue of 
The Guidepost, we can and must get 
APGA’s GAP “over the hump” in 1960- 
1961. Life subscription pledges still to be 
paid and $2 from each member’s dues will 
provide a sizeable amount of cash for GAP 
expenses to be met between now and April 
30, 1961. But, we still must raise $37,000 
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in additional cash gifts—individual contri- 
butions, branch and association gifts, me- 
morial gifts, special gifts—by that time if we 
are to be in a position to close out the GAP 
campaign and have APGA “over the 
hump.” 

Let's face it: To raise $37,000 additional 
cash in the months remaining in this fiscal 
year—about $5,000 per month—is a big job. 
It’s too big a job for any one of us alone or 
for even a group such as the Executive 
Council, the Branch Presidents, the State 
Supervisors, the Committee Chairmen, or 
even a Special Committee. But, if every 
member would just “kick in” with a cash 
gift of $10, or even $5, the job would be 
easy. 

The next big hurdle to be gotten over— 
and we hope it can be taken in stride— 
comes on October 28, when we must make 
another payment of $6,500, plus interest, on 
our construction loan. Also, there will be 
many “completion bills” to be taken care of 
at that time. On this we need your help, 
now. So, make your “Completion Contri- 
bution” today. If you've already made one 
earlier, why not make another one now, if 
you can. Many of us have. 

Having made your own “Completion 
Contribution,” please won't you as a good 
APGA 'n get another member or two to send 
in theirs, too. If only a few work at the job, 
the drive will be ineffective or perhaps even 
futile. “For one who will lift, there are 10 
who will lean,” as the saying goes. But you 
as one of the “lifters” should do your best to 
reduce the number of “leaners” among your 
colleagues or professional acquaintances. 

Your check or cash should be sent to 
“APGA GAP FUND,” American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C. Make it big. Let's “get the job done 
in sixty-one.” 
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From the Executive Director 





N A RECENT issue of the Guidepost ap- 

peared a write-up on opportunities to sub- 
mit research proposals under Title VII of 
the National Defense Education Act that 
would be valuable in guidance and counsel- 
ing. About a month ago, a prominent mem- 
ber of APGA asked me to identify possible 
candidates for a position in counselor edu- 
cation in one of the major universities; the 
person had to have a strong research back- 
ground. 

These two instances are connected. In 
the case of the National Defense Education 
Act proposals, members of the NDEA staff 
stated that they had not received proposals 
in the guidance and counseling area. This 
has later been substantiated by persons in 
the Cooperative Research Branch of the Of- 
fice of Education. In the case of the person 
for the higher level counselor education 
position there was a feeling on the part of 
the university concerned that a prominent 
person in counselor education should have 
a good background in research. 

At this time, some proposals have been 
submitted for guidance and counseling re- 
search, and it is realized, of course, that 
there is an appreciable amount of research 
in guidance in progress around the country. 
In the case of the university opening, the 
dean of the college has not yet found the 
person he believes suitable to fill the spot. 
I think that the two instances, despite the 
research work that is in progress, indicate 
a great need in our area of professional work 
for substantial research. Many of the stud- 
ies that are in progress are excellent. Yet, 
there appears to be a decided need for 
greater research activities in the field of 
guidance, particularly research that will be 
rather basic to the work of counseling. 

With the development of guidance in the 
elementary school, research needs will be 
emphasized. Research is needed at the ele- 
mentary school level not only in the nature 
of the ways in which guidance work should 
best be carried out, but also concerned with 
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the nature of child development, growth 
needs, ways to affect behavior favorably, and 
the particular applications that can most 
effectively be made of guidance methods and 
instruments. 

In short, the field of guidance is in need 
of a marked increase in significant research. 
The kind of research that has been termed 
“action research” is important and neces- 
sary; all of us should be carrying out im- 
mediate research activities of this nature in 
school and college situations. The larger 
need, however, is for the type of research 
that could be termed as more fundamental 
to the work of guidance, particularly in the 
years ahead. 

Research in guidance has a distinct social 
flavor in the sense that we must continually 
seek to improve the work of guidance in 
order to assure that the responsibilities of 
this basic part of our social life in this coun- 
try are met. 

At the same time, one must point out that 
there are many research findings that we 
could very well be applied to our work but 
that are rather difficult to grasp because we 
do not have facilities for handling this vast 
quantity of research material. For example, 
available research on handicapped children 
and youth and research on gifted students 
constitute materials that very well could be 
used in the work of the counselor and of 
other guidance personnel because they tell 
us a great deal about the persons we are 
working with in school and other settings. 
These research activities in areas immedi- 
ately related to the work of the counselor 
should receive a great deal more attention, 
and possibly some of the imaginative peo- 
ple in the guidance field will be able to de- 
vise ways in which research findings can 
be made more available to those who are 
actually working on the job. The advent of 
multiple means of disseminating informa- 
tion may open up ways to provide guidance 
personnel with handy means of becoming 
acquainted with significant research in their 
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particular areas. The probable develop- 
ment of national centers for research infor- 
mation should also help in this direction. 
The problem of disseminating informa- 
tion applies also to the general increase in 
knowledge. We are accustomed to discus- 
sing the difficulties of erecting school and 
college curricula that will encompass the 
significant part of a vast array of increased 
knowledge in many fields. We should ap- 
ply this same concern to the increase in 
knowledge of human development, ways 
of working effectively with people, and 
knowledge about the vastly changing world 
around us. It will be very easy for a coun- 
selor to become out of touch with the kind 
of world in which children and youth are 
developing if we do not have ways of keep- 
ing aware of these changes that are occur- 
ring. This is basically a problem of the 
dissemination and assimilation of the quan- 
tity of knowledge that is developing in our 
own area of professional concern and in 
those areas of life that relate to our work. 
This brings us to the point of the profes- 
sional nature of the work of the counselor, 
the school psychologist, and the school so- 
cial worker. It is encumbent upon all per- 
sons in the guidance and student personnel 
areas to assist others in understanding the 





professional nature of our work. Of prime 
importance in these months and immediate 
years ahead will be the concentration on 
those affairs, behavior, and emotional de- 
velopment of students and others that will 
contribute best to their growth and great- 
ness. The emergence of the status of stu- 
dent personnel workers, particularly coun- 
selors, as bona fide professional workers in 
our country will undoubtedly be tested fur- 
ther in the courts. The principle of priv- 
ileged communication of the counselor will 
surely be tested, and it is only a matter of 
time and circumstance that will dictate 
when and where this test will occur. The 
status of student personnel records already 
is being tested in the courts, and you are 
aware that the principle of civil liability of 
the counselor has already been tested. The 
concern of the courts with counseling and 
other aspects of student personnel work in- 
dicates the emergence and recognition of 
the professional nature of our field. 

This first full year of the 1960's indicates 
that this decade may well be the period 
in which our society tests the principle of 
human development in a setting of freedom 
of choice through the assistance of profes- 
sional counseling, guidance, and personnel 
work.—ArRTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 





Are you interested in a new position for the 


coming school year? 


The APGA Placement Service has many 
available positions in the field of guidance 
and student personnel work waiting for 
There is a $2.00 fee 
for APGA member-candidates. 


qualified candidates. 





for further information write to: 


THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


Are you seeking qualified candidates for 
positions at your institution? 


The APGA Placement Service has 
hundreds of qualified candidates in the 
field of guidance and student personnel 
work interested in relocating. This serv- 


ice is free to employers. 
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Call for Research Papers 
for the 
1961 APGA Convention 


PGA MEMBERS are invited to prepare research reports for a program of papers on 
significant research in the personnel and guidance field to be presented at the 
APGA Convention in Denver, Colorado, March 27-30. The authors of those re- 
ports accepted by the Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers will 
be invited to read them at the Convention as part of this program. The following 
instructions are given for those members interested in submitting their research 


reports for review by the Committee. 


¢ To be considered for acceptance on the program, interested persons should immedi- 


ately notify the Committee Chairman of their intent to submit papers. 


Manuscripts should be prepared in full length in final, edited form. They should 
be typed double space in triplicate on 8'/2 X 11 bond paper, with a one inch 


margin. 


The length of the manuscript must not exceed 15 minutes reading time. The 
paper to be read may be a narrative summary of the research, if preferred, and may 
be accompanied by a duplicated, full technical report of the study. This option 
frees the speaker to talk about the meaning of the research rather than reciting a 
series of significant numbers. People employing this option will be expected to 
submit to the Committee both the paper to be read and the technical report to be 


handed out to the audience. 


The following information must accompany the report: name of the person who 
will deliver the report; his or her title; institution or agency represented; address 
(street, city, and state); and plans to hand out complete study reports or use visual 


aids. 


Final copy must be received by the Committee Chairman not later than December 15, 
1960. 


Send manuscripts to: WitBert J. Dippoye 
Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.; John A Smith, Paramount Unified 
Sch Dist, Paramount, Calif.; Richard M Rundquist, 
Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Study Commission Chairman: William C Cottle, Prof 
Educ & Asst Dir Guid Bur, Univ Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. Members: Gail F Farwell, Univ Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; William L Howard, Butler Univ, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Edward C Roeber, Univ Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; C Winfield Scott, Rutgers Univ, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Helen Wood, Bur Labor Stat, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Vocational Guidance Quarterly Editor: Delmont 
K Byrn, Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Editor-Elect: Martin Hamburger, Asst Prof 
Educ, New York Univ, New York, N. Y. Editorial 
Board: Chairman—Barbara A Kirk, Univ California, 
Berkeley, Calif. Members—Emily Chervenik, Univ 
Wisconsin, Madison Wis.; Thomas E Christensen, 


Worcester Pub Schs, Worcester, Mass.; John M Egan, 
Ilona Coll, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Leeman C Joslin, 
Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N. J.; Kenneth G Nel 
son, US Navy Pers Resch Activ, Washington, D. C.; 
Donald K Ottman, California Test Bur, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Charles E Scholl, Jr, Burroughs Corp, Detroit, 
Mich.; Edwin R Sherman, Bus Pers Consults, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Vincent L Sternitzke, Sam Houston 
State Tchrs Coll, Huntsville, Tex.; Willard W 
Tennyson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Charles F Warnath, Univ Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Informa- 
tion Chairman, 1960-61: Edward R. Cuony, Prin, 
Geneva Jr HS, Geneva, N. ¥Y Secretary, 1960-61 
Lawrence Malnig, St Peters Coll, Jersey City, N. J 
Chairman-Elect, 1961-62: Hubert Houghton, Bur 
Guid, State Educ Dept, Albany, N. Y. Secretary 
Elect, 1961-62: W E Belleau, 4141 W Vliet St, Mil 
waukee, Wis. Program Chairman for 1961 Conven 
tion: George A Favareau, John Jay HS, Katonah, 
N. Y. Editor of the Section Newsletter: Lawrence 
Malnig, St Peters Coll, Jersey City, N. J. 

Section for the Gifted Chairman: Joseph L French, 
Asst Prof Educ, Coll Educ, Univ Missouri, Columbia, 
Nilo. 

Young Workers Section Chairman: Evelyn Murray, 
US Empl Serv, Washington, D. C Co-Chairman- 
Elect: Eli Cohen, Natl Child Labor Comm, New 
York, N. Y. Co-Chairman, 196! Convention Program 
Marguerite H Coleman, New York State Div Empl, 
500 Eighth Ave, New York, N. Y. Secretary: Miriam 
Fuhrman, Bur Labor Standards, US Dept Labor, 
Washington, D. C 


Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
OFFICERS 


President: Wi.1aM |} 


TRUAX, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance & Head, Coun 


selor Training Program, East Texas State College, Commerce, ‘Texas 


President-Elect 
Pleasant, Michigan 


Lesuizt O. Carwin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount 


Past President: Merte M. Oun.sen, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Secretary-Treasurer: Grorce C. 
Denton, Texas 


3FAMER, Professor of Psychology, North Texas State College, 


COMMITTEES 


Executive G Gordon Ellis, lowa State Coll, Ames, lowa; 
Mavis L Holmes, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Clarence A Mahler, Chico State Coll, Chico, 
Calif.; W Wallace Stover, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Archives Cecil H Allen, Prof Emer, Northeast Missouri 
State Tchrs Coll, Kirksville, Mo.; Paul Kelso, lowa 
State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls, lowa; Marion Wright, 
Howard Univ, Washington, D. ¢ 

Awards Chairman: Kenneth M Collier, Dir Mens 
Activs, Ball State Tchrs Coll, Muncie, Ind 

Hospitality Chairman: Helen Klein, The Natl Found, 
800 Second Ave, New York, N. Y. 

Long-Range Planning Chairman: Leslie O Carlin, 
Prof Pers, Cen Michigan Univ, Mt Pleasant, Mich 
Members: Collins Burnett, Ohio State Univ, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Paul Kelso, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; William E Truax, Jr, East Texas State 
Coll, Commerce, Tex. 

Newsletter Editor: Wray Silvey, Assoc Prof Educ & 
Psych, Towa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Asst Editor 1 A Griffith, Reedley Coll, Reedley, 
Calif. 

Nominations Chairman 
Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ill 


Merle M Ohlsen, Prof Educ, 
Senior Teller: Carroll L 
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Miller, Asst Dean, LA Coll, Howard Univ, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 

Publications Members: John P McQuary, East Texas 
State Coll, Commerce, Tex.; Wray Silvey, lowa State 
I'chrs Coll, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Membership E Wayne Wright, Utah State Univ, 
Loean, Utah; Janet Kelley, Assoc Prof, CCNY, New 
York, N. Y 

Program Chairman: Earl Zwetschke, Dir, Couns Serv, 
Colorado State Coll, Greeley, Colo. Vice-Chairman 
Fred C Proff, Assoc Prof Educ, Coll Educ, Univ 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Members: Esther Altman, Cen 
Michigan Univ, Mt Pleasant, Mich.; Collins Burnett, 
Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio: W Price Ewens, 
Oklahoma State Univ, Stillwater, Okla.; Ralph Iver 
son, Stout State Coll, Menomonie, Wis.; J Carter 
Parkes, Austin Coll, Sherman, Tex 

Research Chairman: Clarence A Mahler, Assoc Prof 
Psvch, Chico State Coll, Chico, Calif. Members 
Betty Bosdell, Univ North Dakota, Fargo, N. Dak 
William Edson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Curt Stafford, San Jose State Coll, San Jose Calif.; 
William Tiricher, Alabama Polytech Inst, Auburn, 
Ala; Roger Wilk, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Minn.; Earl Zwetschke, Colorado State Coll, Greeley 
Colo 








American School Counselor Association 


OFFICERS 


President: Cart O. Prets, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President-Elect: Grorce W. Murruy, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury 


Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


Past President: GUNNAR L. Wanoutst, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union 


High School District, El Monte, California 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RALPH H. JonNson, Consultant in Counseling, Minneapolis Public Schools 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Board of Governors Loren L Benson (1962), Hopkins 
Sr HS, Hopkins, Minn.; Calvert W Bowman (1963), 
San Mateo HS, San Mateo, Calif.; Robert French 
(1961), Hicksville HS, Hicksville, N. Y.; Edward 


Landy (1961), Newton Pub Schs, Newton, Mass.; 
George O McClary 1963), Richmond Pub Schs 
Richmond, Va. ‘larry W Smallenburg (1962), Los 
Angeles Co Schs, Los Angeles, Calif. 


irchivist Helen F Sharp, Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 
{cd 

Branch Structure Edward Landy, Dir, Div Couns Servs 
Newton Pub Schs, Newton, Mass. 

Constitution George W Murphy, Couns, Catonsville J1 
HS, Catonsville, Md. 

Convention Program J Carter Parkes, Dir, Presby- 
terian Guid Cen Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

Elementary School Guidance Anna R Meeks, Supv 
Guid, Baltimore Co Schs, Towson, Md. 

International Relations John Burriss, Couns, Bristol 
Borough Bd Educ, Bristol, Pa. 


Membership) Kenneth Parker, Dir Guid Servs, Lam 
phere Pub Schs, Madison Heights Mich 

Assistant Membership Chairman Helen F Sharp, Forest 
Park HS, Baltimore, Md 

National Testing and Scholarship Programs Calvert 
Bowman, 66 Athens St, San Francisco, Calif 

Nominations and Elections Gunnar L. Wahlquist, Asst 
Supt of Instr, El Monte Union HS Dist, El Monte, 
Calif. Senior Teller TFhomas G Bush, Couns, Mer- 
genthaler Voc-Tech HS, Baltimore, Md 

Professional Training, Licensing and Certification 
George O McClary, Dir, Guid & Psych Servs, Rich 
mond City Schs, Richmond, Va 

Publications Edward Hascall, ] 60 Central Park W 
New York, N. Y.; N Harry Camp, Jr, Dir, Child Guid 
Cen, Cocoa, Fla. 

Research C K Knox, Henry HS, Minneapolis Pub Schs, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

The School Counselor fd N Harry Camp, Jr, Dir, 
Child Guid Cen, Cocoa, Fla. Business Manager: Jack 
Somny, Couns, Westview Jr HS, Miami, Florida 


Division of Rehabilitation Counseling 


OFFICERS 


President: ABRAHAM Jacors, Professor of 


Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Counseling Training Program, Department of Psychological Foundations and Service 


leachers 


College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 


President-Elect: 


Lioyp H. Loroutst, Professor of Psychology and Coordinat 


Rehabili 


tation Counselor Training, Department of Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 


Minnesota 
Past President 


Wiiu1AM M. Uspane, Director of Special Fducation and Rehabilitation Cw 


riculum, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, San Francisco, Californ 
Secretary: JouNn E. Mutuarp, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training Program, College of Education, State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 


j 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 


Treasurer: Martin E. McCavitt, Executive Director, United Cerebral Palsy of New York City, 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Council (Includes Pres, Pres-Elect, Past Pres, 
Secy & Treas) Julia Alsberg (1961), Voc Couns Serv 
Greater St Louis, St Louis, Mo.; Olive Bannister 
(1962), Voc Guid & Rehab Servs, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Salvatore G DiMichael (1963), Off Voc Rehab, New 
x 


York, N. Y.; William Gellman (1963), Jewish Voc 
Serv, Chicago, IIL; Julian S Myers (1962), Boston 
Univ, Boston, Mass.; Cecil H Patterson (1961), Univ 
I}linois, Urbana, Ill. 


Constitution Chairman: Ralph K Wilcox, Prog Dir, 
tehab Couns, Dept Educ, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis 

DRC Bulletin L£ditor: Daniel Sinick, Assoc Prof, Spec 
Educ & Rehab Couns, San Francisco State Coll, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Membership Chairman: Marvin R Wayne, Lect, 


Rehab Couns, Hunter Coll, New York, N. Y. 

Nominations and Elections Chairman: Julia Alsberg, 
Exec Dir, Voc Couns Serv Greater St Louis, St Louis, 
Mo Senior Teller Edgar B Porter Asst Chief, 
Staff Devel, Off Voc Rehab, HEW, Washington, D. ¢ 

Professional Standards Chairman John F McGowan 
Prof & Asst Dir, Univ Tstng & Couns Serv, Coll 
Educ, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Program Chairman: Howard Mausner, Asst Prof 
Psych, Univ Colorado, Denver, Colo 

Publications Chairman: John E Muthard, Assoc Prof 
Educ & Coord Rehab Couns Trng Prog, Coll Educ, 
State Univ lowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Research Awards Chairman: Joseph Stubbins, Coord, 
Rehab Couns Prog, Div Educ, Los Angeles State Coll, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
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APGA State Membership Coordinators 
and State Divisional Chairmen 


{labama: No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA 
Leon D. Williams; NAGSCT—Thomas E. Brooks; 
NVGA—George W. Franklin; SPA TTE—Thomas I 
Brooks; ASCA John Wood 

4laska: Dorothy G. Whitmore, Star Route B, Box 3896 


1 

P, Spenard; ACPA—James Parsons; ASCA—David 
Knapp 
{rizona: Milton A. Kiesow, Department of Guidance, 


Arizona State University, Tempe; ACPA—W. P. Shol- 
stall; NAGSCT—Robert A. Heimann; NVGA—Paul J 
Danielson; SPATE—W. P. Shofstall; DRC—Stephen 
Kimle: 
frkansas: Eugenia Rives, Counselor, T. A. Futrall High 
School, Marianna; ACPA—Leon V. Vawter; NAGSC 1 
Dorothy Rice; NVGA—Glenn A. Cole; ASCA—Min 
nie Lee Mayhan 
California: John Schmidt, San Diego State College, San 
Diego; ACPA—Barbara A. Kirk and Gladys Jewett; 
NAGSCT—IL. Ace Griffiths; NVGA—Harold J. Reed 
and James A. Saum; SPATE—Clarence A. Mahler 
Canada: A. A. Aldridge, 10811 67th Street, Edmonton, 
Alberta; ACPA—A. J. Cook, Louis Chatel, and lan .\ 
White; NVGA—ElImer E. Huff; SPATE—Roch Duval 
DRC—Alfred Feintuch 
Colorado: Clarence W. Failor, College of Education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder ACPA—Helen N 
Brush; NAGSCT—Clarence W. Failor; NVGA—Clar- 
ence W. Failor and Jack Shaw; SPATE—E. T. Zwet- 
schke; ASCA Marporie Thomson 
Connecticut: Felix Babel, Wethersfield Senior High 
School, Wethersfield; ACPA—George H. Stanley; 
NAGSCT—Thomas A. McGrath; NVGA—James S$ 
Peters, Il; SPATE—Edward A. Wicas; ASCA—Ellis 
looker; DRC—Elizabeth Stabler 
Delaware: Emory A. Rutledge, Counselor, Harrington 
High School, Harrington; ACPA—J. E. Robinson; 
NAGSCT—Louise C. Jackson; NVGA—Madeline C. 
jurton; SPATE—W. E. Johnston, Jr.; ASCA—Louise 
Jackson 
District of Columbia: Patricia E. Parmenter, 153 Dan 
bury Street, 8. W., Washington 24; ACPA—Carroll L 
Miller; NAGSCT—Leonard M. Miller; NVGA—Ben 
netta B. Washington 
Florida: Margaret J. Gilkey, Director of Guidance Serv 
ices, 919 Tendilla Avenue, Coral Gables; ACPA 
Marna V. Brady; NAGSCT—Bill Maloy; NVGA— 
Margaret J. Gilkey; SPATE—]. David O'Dea; ASCA- 
Joseph Birch 
Georgia: Cameron L.. Fincher, Georgia State College of 
susiness Administration, Atlanta; ACPA—L. P. Brad 
lev; NAGSCT—Rufus D. Pulliam; NVGA—Rufus D 
Pulliam; SPATE—William B. King 
Hawaii: Margaret Hotaling, Kamehameha School for 
Girls, Honolulu 17; ACPA—Arthur A. Dole; NAGSCT 
Arthur A. Dole; NVGA—Fritz W. Forbes and Wah 
Jim Lee 
Idaho: Chauncy W. Abbott, 217 Peasley, Boise; ACPA 
S. Gene Odle; NAGSCT—Elwyn DeLaurier; NVGA 
Clarence A. Tallberg; SPA TE—James R. Barclay 
Illinois Howard Davis, Director of Student Affairs. 
Southern Illinois University, Alton: ACPA—Howard 
Davis; NAGSCT—C. A. Michelman; NVGA—Fred C. 
Proff; SPATE—Donald A. Kluge; ASCA—Floyd C. 
Cummings 
Indiana: No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA—Wil- 
liam LL. Ester; NAGSCT—Rollo F. Pruett; NVGA 
John P. Ulmer; SPATE—Martha Wickham 
lowa: Betty Burianek, 1807 K Street, S. W., Cedar 
Rapids; ACPA—Leonard Good:tein; NAGSCT—Cal 
vin J. Daane 
Kansas: H. Leigh Baker, 453 Thackrey Road, Manhat- 


tan; ACPA—Carl G. Fahrback, Jr., NAGSCT—George 
Comstock; NVGA—Willard G. Foster; SPATE—C. D 
Baker 
Kentucky: Joann R. Chenault, University Counseling 
Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington; ACPA 
E. D. McDaniel; NAGSCT—Sr. Agnes Lucile Raley; 
NVGA—William M. Wesley; SPATE—M. Joanne 
Nicholson 
Louisiana: Russell E. Helmick, Louisiana State Uni 
versity, Baton Rouge; ACPA—Martin L. Harvey 
NAGSCT—Raymond A. McCoy; NVGA—Raymond A 
McCoy; SPATE—Russell E. Helmick; ASCA—Marjorie 
Longsdorf 
Maine: Ruth L. Penneil, State Supervisor of Guidance 
Services, State Department of Education, Augusta; 
ACPA—Dean A. Allen; NAGSCT—Alpheus A. San 
ford; NVGA—Ruth L. Pennell; SPATE—John E 
Mudge 
Varyland: William E. Kline, Board of Education, 405 
Terrace Way, Towson 4; ACPA—Richard H. Byrne; 
NAGSCT—Edward V. Daubner; NVGA—Anna R 
Mecks; SPA TE—Edith Gibbs 
Massachusetts: Lawrence Litwack, 59 Laconia Street, 
Lexington; ACPA—Edward C. Glanz; NAGSCT—H 
L. Isaksen; NVGA—Robert P. O'Hara; SPATE—Jane 
S. O’Hern; ASCA—Allen C. Pratt; DRC—Julian Myers 
Michigan: Leslie O. Carlin, Central Michigan Univer- 
sity, Mount Pleasant; ACPA—Harry W. Lawson; 
NAGSCT—Donald Davis NVGA-—S. N. Horton 
SPATF—Fsther R. Altman: ASCA—Mrs. Francis B 
Schneide 
Minnesota Thomas A. Soldahl, School of Education 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; ACPA—Theo 
dore Volsky; NAGSCT—Gerald A. Gladstein; NVGA 
Charles J. Glotzbach; SPA TE—Willard E. Johnston 
ASCA—Ralph Sorenson 
Mississippi: Vernal S. Mann, Box 266, Mississippi State 
University, State College; ACPA—Katherine Rea 
NAGSCT—Herman Boroughs; NVGA—Walton T 
Garner; SPA TE—Clara B. Merrifield; ASCA—Mildre: 
Coleman 
Vissouri: Riley R. Eddleman, Director of Guidance 
Services, Hazelwood School District #R-1I: St. Louis 
County, P. O. Box G Hazelwood AC PA—Robert 
Wright; NAGSCT—Richard Merriman; NVGA 
Charles E. Cooper; SPATE—Robert Wright; DRC— 
Alberta Keuper 
Montana: Robert FE. Gorman, Director of Counseling 
Services, Montana State University, Missoula; ACPA 
M. E. Brookhard; NAGSCT—Dolf Jennings; NVGA 
Clarence C. Shively; SPATE—Earl K. Warne 
Nebraska Doris McGaffey, Nebraska City Public 
Schools, 1022 Fourth Avenue, Nebraska City; ACPA 
B. Gale Oleson; NAGSCT—Howard Tempero 
NVGA—Mary 8S. Archerd 
Nevada Bernice McNaught. University of Nevada 
1743 Wesley Drive. Reno: ACPA—Sam M hasta; 
NAGSCT—Truman  Chene SPATE—Fugene I 
Mitchell: ASCA C-corge R. Kelly 
New Hampshire Ruth Craig, State Department of 
Education, Concord; ACP A—Helen Spaulding; 
NAGSCT—Ruth Craig: NVGA—Charles R. Dolan 
New Jersey: J. Dale Weaver, 703 Mountain Way, R. D 
#1, Morris Plains; ACPA—Julia Read; NAGSCT 
Earl C. Davis; NVGA—Gertrude Forrester; SPATE 
Velma D. Hayden 
New Mexico: Arthur A. Wellck, 724 Solano Drive, 
N. E., Albuquerque; ACPA—A. A. Wellck; NAGSC1 
Gladys Bookman; NVGA—Stanley W Caplan 
SPATE—Clarence H. Schrader 
New York: Paul B. McGann, Associate in Education 
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Guidance, University of the State of New York, State 
Educational Department, Albany 1; A¢ PA—Richard 
Gruen; NAGSCT—Phyllis C. Wilson; NVGA—James 
V. Deegan, Bruce E. Shear, and Genevieve P. Hunter; 
SPATE—Michael Guerriero; DRC—Jean Bloom, 
Marceline Jacques, Hirsh Silverman, Morton Zivan 
and Norman Fertig 

North Carolina: Robert L. Privette, 2223 Rumson 
Road, Raleigh; ACPA—William Holloway; NAGSCT 
—Frank G. Fuller; NVGA—Roy N. Anderson 

North Dakota: James D. Mathisen, Department ol 
Public Instruction, Capitol Building, Bismarck; 
ACPA—Grant M. Norem; NAGSCT—James D. Mathi- 
sen; NVGA—Oscar Gjernes; SPATE—M. Adeline 
Olson 

Ohio: Justus D. Sundermann, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati; ACPA—Lincoln Fisch; NAGSCT—Robert 
L. Gibson; NVGA—John G. Odgers; SPATE—Mar- 
garet J. Forsythe; ASCA—Violet Bica and Virginia 
Bica; DRC—Hope M. Bair 

Oklahoma: F. F. Gaither, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; ACPA—Frank McFarland; NAGSCT—F. F. 
Gaither; NVGA—Harry K. Brobst and Craig G. Mat- 
thews; SPATE—John T. Krattiger 

Oregon: O. C. Christensen, Jr., State Department of 
Education, Salem; ACPA—Charles F. Warnath; 
NAGSCT—Kirby E. Brumfield; NVGA—Wesley 5 
Roeder; SPATE—Arthur Glogau; ASCA—Oscar Chris- 
tensen 

Pennsylvania: Marion F. Peck, Bristol Borough School 
District, 331 Main Street, Hulmeville; ACPA—Charles 
Meyn; NAGSCT—Harvey A. Heintzelman; NVGA— 
Regis J. Leonard and Lois G. Bream; SPATE~—M 
Jerry Weiss; ASCA—Martha L. Kemerer; DR(¢ 
Howard Blank 

Rhode Island: Frank Bruno, 28 Hardwick Street, War- 
wick; ACPA—James W. Eastwood; NAGSCT—William 
M. Dolan; NVGA—Newton P. Leonard; SPATE— 
Dorothy R. Mierzwa; ASCA—Sr. Mary Marjorie, 
R.S.M._ 

South Carolina: Edith Hipp, Green Sea High School, 
Green Sea; ACPA—Louis B. Pope; NAGSCT—Law- 
rence Giles; NVGA—Nancy E. Lyles; SPATE—Thomas 
M. Castles 


South Dakota: keith Barenklau, Whittier Junior High, 
School, Sioux Falls; ACPA—R. H. Knapp; NAGSCT 
—Joseph Fisher; NVGA—Evelyn G. Rimel; SPATE 
Joseph Fisher; ASCA—Merrill Sly 

Tennessee: Nathan E. Acree, 2803 Hemingway Drive, 
Nashville 12; ACPA—Ulrey K. Wilson; NAGSCT— 
Ford Haynes, Jr.; NVGA—Nathan E. Acree; SPATE 

Lawrence DeRidder 

Texas: George C. Beamer, North Texas State College, 
Box 5351, College Station, Denton; ACPA-—Charles 
C. Williams; NAGSCT—Kenneth W. Waugh; NVGA 

Merritt C. Oelke; SPATE—John P. McQuary; DR¢ 
Robert Anderson 

Utah: Clyde A. Parker, Chairman, Counseling Service, 
Brigham Young University, Provo; ACPA—Phelan J. 
Malouf; NAGSCT—David Pearson; NVGA—Emery A 
Morelli; SPATE—Ronald S. Peterson 

Vermont: Everett C. Dimick, State Supervisor of Guid., 
W. Clifford; NAGSCT—Everett C. Dimick; NVGA 
Everett C. Dimick 

Lucille Gillespie, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond; ACPA—Thomas E. Hawkins; NAGSCT— 
Kenneth F. McLaughlin; NVGA— John R. Anderson; 
SPATE—Harold E. Mazyck, Jr.; ASCA—Lucille Gil 
lespie 

Washington: Eugene E. Downer, 209 Olympic Place, 
Apt. 10, Seattle 99; ACPA—Daryl Hagie; NAGSCT— 
LeRoy C. Olsen; NVGA—Robert S. Miller and Percy 
B. Bell; SPATE—John E. Corbally; DRC—Mabel 
Peterson 

West Virginia: Harry Hein, Capitol Building, Charles- 
ton; ACPA—Richard Cunningham; NAGSCT— Clem- 
ents D. Brown; NVGA—Charles S. Runyan; SPATE 
—Vera E. Cullison; DRC—George Brown 

Wisconsin: T. Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, 1111 North 10th Street, Milwaukee; ACPA— 
Lawrence P. Blum; NAGSCT—Ely Sires; NVGA— 
Emily Chervenik; SPATE—Cora Forbush; ASCA—T. 
J. Kuemmerlein 

Wyoming: Marvin Rarbula, 35 Education Hall, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie; ACPA—Robert E. Lahti; 
NAGSCT—Lyle L. Miller; NVGA—R. Duane Andrews 


Virginia 


Directory of Branches 
1960-1961 


Arizona 

\rizona Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 
Pres, Maynard T Campbell, Safford Jr HS, Tucson 
Pres-Elect, Robert L Plunkett, Union HS, Casa Grande 
Record Sec, Zelda M Lingscheit, 621 Solana Dr, Tempe 
Corres Sec, Margaret Douglass 
Treas, Charlotte Oldenberg 


Arkansas 
Arkansas Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres, Minnie Lee Mayhan, Hall HS, Little Rock 
Pres-Elect, Glenn A Cole, Univ Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Sec, Robert M Jones, Univ Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Treas, Freda Wilson, Hendrix Coll, Conway 
California 

Long Beach Guidance and Personnel Association 

(NVGA) 
Pres, Mont Johnson, Prisk Elem Sch, Long Beach 
Pres-Elect, Louis Stacker, 6101 E 7th St, Long Beach 
Sec, Hermione Baker, Wilson HS, Long Beach 
Treas, Richard Fairchild, Millikan HS, Long Beach 
Los Angeles Branch 


Pres, Karl R Kunze, Lockheed Aircraft Corp, Burbank 
Pres-Elect, Betty W Ellis, City Schs, Los Angeles 12 


Sec, Ruth D Sampson, Los Angeles State Coll, Los An- 
geles 32 

Treas, William Coleman, Systems Devel Corp, Santa 
Monica 


Northern California Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Arthur L Traphagen, 126 Spuraway Dr, San Mateo 
Pres-Elect, Margaret Schilling, 1730 Grove Way, Hay- 
ward 
Sec-Treas, Marianne Cotter 26 Midvale Dr, Daly City 


Sacramento Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Jay W Reeve, Coll of the Pacific, Stockton 
Pres-Elect, Clarence J] Johnson, Sacramento Co Schs, 
Sacramento 
Sec- Treas, Sam Kipp, Sacramento City Coll, Sacramento 


San Diego Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 

Pres, Ross Wallis, 4499 Acacia, La Mesa 

Vice-Pres, Anona Mayfield 

Record Sec, Robert Gray, San Diego State Coll, San 
Diego 15 

Corres Sec, Glen Pierson, 294114 Clairmont Dr, San 
Diego 17 

Treas, Arthur Norgaard 
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Colorado 

Denver Area Personnel and Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, David W Merrill, 105 Fillmore St, Denver 6 
Pres-Elect, Robert W Kennedy, East HS, Denver 6 
Sec, Olga W Nelson, North HS, Denver 
Treas, Roy H Hess, Jr, 3617 Vine St, Denver 5 
University of Colorado Branch (NVGA) 

Pres, Robert Hefling, 1333 University Ave, Boulder 
Record Sec, Janet Ikeda, 1333 University Ave, Boulder 
Corres Sec, Eileen Stansbury, 1333 University Ave, 


Boulder 
Treas, Ann Marie Cury, 1333 University Ave, Boulder 


Connecticut 

Connecticut Personnel and Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, C Hess Haagen, Wesleyan Univ, Middletown 
Pres-Elect, Carl W Nienstedt, Jr, Tichrs Coll Connecti- 
cut, New Britain 

Sec, Yolanda Garabaglia, Conard HS, West Hartford 
Treas, Carl G Olson, Hartford Pub HS, Hartford 


Delaware 

Delaware Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 
Pres, Oscar G Carrington, 1324 French St., Wilmington 
Vice-Pres, Hclen Griffiths, 51 S Scott Ave, Glenolden, Pa 
Sec, Louis J] Roushey, Middletown 

Treas, James B Liner, Seaford 


District of Columbia 
National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres, Samuel Kavruck, Guid, Couns & Tstng Sect, US 
Off Educ, Washington 

Pres-Flect, Marian V Coombs, Howard Univ, Wash- 
ington 

Sec, Josephine M Meers, Bur Empl! Secur, US Dept 
Labor, Washington 

Treas, Edith Verant, US Emp! Serv for the D. C., Wash- 
ington 


Florida 

Big Bend Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres, Harold F Cottingham, Florida State Univ, Talla 
hassee 

Pres-Elect, Dana Leitch, Florida State Empl Serv, Tal 
lahassee 

Sec-Treas, Harold Massey, Florida State Univ lalla 
hassee 

Florida Association of Deans and Counselors (APGA 

Pres, Margaret J] Gilkey, 275 NW 2nd St, Miami 36 

Pres-Elect, Robert O Stripling, Univ Florida, Gaines 
ville 

Sec, Martha R Sanders, Shenandoah Jr HS, Miami 4 
Treas, Betty A Canon, Seacrest HS, Delray Beach 


North Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, William C Kaiset 
Pres-Elect, Ruth Neal, Box 2319, Univ Sta, Gainesville 
Sec-Treas, Glenn A. Felix, 605 NE &th Terr, Gaines 
ville 
orida Guidance and Personnel Association 
(NVGA) 
Pres, Fleano: KE. Matteson, 3366 SW 3rd St. Miami 
Vice-Pres, William ]. Reilly, 427 Majorca, Coral Gables 
Sec- Treas, Muriel Plummer, 11825 NE 2nd Ave, Miami 


South | 


Suncoast Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 
Pres, Frances Hammond, 235 7th Ave N, St Petersburg 
Pres-Elect, George W Canfield, 556 Circle Dr W, Largo 


Record Sec, Ada Mae Bender, 1610 Sierra Circle, Clear 
water 

Corres Sec, Barbara Brown, 41 160th Ct, St Petersburg 8 

Treas, George C Farmer, 1054 37th St S, St Petersburg 


Georgia 
Georgia Personnel! and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Max Flynt, VA, 449 W Peachtree St NW, Atlanta 
Pres-Elect, Frances McKee, Southwest HS, Atlanta 10 
Sec-Treas, Mary Wahlford, Trust Co. Georgia, PO Box 
4418, Atlanta 2 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Margaret Hotaling, Kamehameha Sch for Girls, 
Honolulu 17 
Pres-Elect, Marion Saunders, Univ Hawaii, Honolulu 14 
Sec, Maureen Chang, Lanakila Elem Sch, Honolulu 
Treas, Samuel Kakazu, R I. Stevenson Intermediate Sch 
Honolulu 


Illinois 

Chicago Guidance and Personnel Association (NVGA 

Pres, Paul C Greene, Stu Couns Serv, Univ Illinois, 
Chicago I1 

Pres-Elect, Graham R Taylor, G M Pullman Educ 
Found, 168 N Michigan Ave, Chicago |! 

Sec, C Jane Lowum, Il. Bell Telephone Co, Chicago 6 

Treas, R Elizabeth Blaul, LaSalle Nat! Bank, Chicago 90 


Illinois Guidance and Personne! Association (APGA 


Pres, Inabell Trueblood, Decatur Pub Schs, Decatun 

Vice-Pres, Wayne Guthrie, Community HS, Downers 
Grove 

Sec, Jane Dycuss, Mt Vernon Twp HS, Mt Vernon 

Treas, Eugene O'Toole, Peoria HS, Peoria 


Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Max E Beigh, 20 Winding Way, Anderson 
Pres-Elect, Joseph W Hollis, Ball State Tchrs Coll 
Muncie 
Sec, Jeanette Otto, 2420 Carrollton Ave, Indianapolis 
Treas, Walter Dodd, 1923 Arlene Dr. Indianapolis 19 


Northeastern Indiana Personnel and Guidane 
Association (NVGA) 

Pres, Sam Jackson, 2503 West Dr, Fort Wayne 

Vice-Pres, Wayne Carney 

Sec, Joan Lantz, 1018 Rivermet Ave, Fort Wayne 


Treas, Elvan G Whiteleathe 

Northern Indiana Personnel and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA 

Pres, Robert Waddick, Univ Notre Dame, Notre Dame 

Vice-Pres, Elizabeth Schmidt, John Adams HS, South 


Bend 
Sec-Treas, Carolyn Upton, Washington Clay 
Bend 


HS, South 


lowa 
lowa Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Wray D Silvey, lowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls 
Pres-Elect, Harlan A Roloff, Polk Co Guid Dir, Des 
Moines 
Sec, G Gordon Fllis, 1516 Curtiss Ave, Ames 


Kansas 


Kansas Personnel and Guidance Association 


APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Robert Michal, Abilene HS, Abilene 
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Pres-Elect, Emerald Dechant, Fort Hays Kansas State 
Coll, Hays 

Sec, Fannie Thompson, Southeast HS, Wichita 

Treas, Eskil L Anderson, McPherson HS, McPherson 


Kentucky 
Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Joann Chenault, Univ Kentucky, Lexington 
Vice-Pres, E O Eiken, Dupont Manual HS, Louisville 8 
Sec, Mrs Norman Crabb, Valley HS, Valley Station 
Treas, Burtis Franklin, Bryan Station HS, Lexington 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State Branch (NVGA) 
Pres, E E Puls, Southeastern Louisiana Coll, Hammond 
Sec-Treas, Frank A France, New Orleans Acad, New 
Orleans 


Maryland 
Maryland Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Otis D Froe, Morgan State Coll, Baltimore 12 
Pres-Elect, H Stern, Baltimore City Schs, Baltimore 
Sec-Treas, Irene Andrews, N Hagerstown HS, Hagers 
town 


Massachusetts 

Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 

Pres, Walter C. Gutterson, Weymouth Pub Schs, East 
Wevmouth 89 

Pres-Elect, John A Curtis, New England Mutual Life 
Ins Co, Boston 17 

Record Sec, Mary A Carney, American Mutual Liability 
Ins Co, Wakefield 

Corres Sec, Miriam Campbell, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins Co, Boston 

Treas, Arnold L Ganley, Boston Univ, Boston 


Western Massachusetts Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, John R Craig, Amherst-Pelham Reg Sch, Amherst 
Vice-Pres, Charles B Thompson, Minnechaug Reg HS, 
Wilbraham 
Sec, Marion Hoar, Tech HS, Springfield 
Treas, John E Nelson, Arms Acad, Shelburne Fall 


Personnel and Guidance Association of Worcestei 
County (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres, John F Hobin, Massachusetts Div of the Blind, 
Worcester 6 

Vice-Pres, Dorothy 1. Salter, Salter Secretarial Sch. Wor 
cester 

Sec, Eleanor Moosey, 93 Oak St, Shrewsbury 

Treas, Robert Berquis . Hopedale HS, Hopedale 


Michigan 
Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity 
APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Stanford Glazer, Wayne State Univ, Detroit 2 
Pres-Elect, Vivian DiMarco, Denby HS, Detroit 
Sec, Kenneth F Corey, Pierce Jr HS, Grosse Pointe 
l'reas, Leonard Sain, Ea HS, Detroit 6 
Lansing Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Buford Steflire, Michigan State Univ, Fast Lansing 
Vice-Pres, Thelma Lamb, Rt 1, Haslett 
Sec, Helen Walter, Lansing 
West Shore Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres, Hatry W Lawson, Western Michigan Univ, Kala 
mazoo 


Vice-Pres, Gretchen Toy 
Sec- Treas, Donald Fink 
Wolverine Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Nollie Daisher, Eastern Michigan Univ, Ypsilanti 
Pres-Elect, Hugh Gaston, Juv Ct, City-Co Bldg, Ann 
Arbor 
Sec, Frances Hughes, Ann Arbor HS, Ann Arbor 
Treas, James Weeks, Eastern Michigan Univ, Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
I'win City Vocational Guidance Association, Ine 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Leonard Tysver, Northwestern Natl Bank, Min- 


neapolis 

Vice-Pres, Priscilla Utesch, Minnesota State Empl! Serv 
St Paul 

Sec-Treas, Margaret Space, Univ Minnesota, Minne 
apolis 


Mississippi 

Mississippi Guidance Association (APGA 
Pres, Charles Scott, Mississippi Coll, Clinton 
Pres-Elect, Joyce Watson, Millsap Coll, Jackson 
Sec, Elanor Cammack, HS, Hazelhurst 
Treas, John Weems, Cen HS, Jackson 


Missouri 
Heart of America Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Ralph Berry, Kansas City Pub Schs, Kansas City 
Vice-Pres, Gertrude Cooper, Cen HS, Kansas City 
Sec- Treas, Leo Sweeney, Univ Kansas City, Kansas City 
Missouri Ozarks Branch (NVGA 
Pres, Aubry F Chastain, 1926 Cambridge, Springfield 
Vice-Pres, Rex Bowers, 1904 S Main, Carthage 
Sec-Treas Jessie Burrell, 1917 Glencrest, Springti ld 
St. Louis Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Harriet Webster, 1395 McCutcheon Rd, St Louis 
17 
Vice-Pres, Morris Blitz, Normandy HS, St Louis 21 
Record Sec, Violet M Stanton, 5829 Tholozan Ave, St 
Louis 9 
Corres Sec seulah Jordan, Hadley Tech HS, St Louis 6 
Treas, W Forrest Layne. O'Fallon Tech HS, St Louis I 


Nebraska 

Nebraska Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA 
Pres, Julius A Humann, Lincoln Pub Schs, Lincoln 10 
Pres-Elect, Edith T Frey, Hastings Coll, Hastings 

Nec- Treas, Peter Mitchell, Fremont 


New Jersey 
New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
res, Eric Kirchberger, N Plainfield HS, N Plainfield 
Pres-Elect, Earl C Davis, Montclair State Coll, Upper 
Montclair 
Sec- Treas, Eleanor Scott, Somerville HS, Somerville 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres, Stanley W Caplan, Albuquerque Pub Schs, Albu 
querque 

Pres-Elect, Virginia Kechan, State Dir Guid, Couns & 
Pers Servs, Santa Fe 

Sec- Treas, Leona Ney, New Mexico Girls Welfare Home, 
\lbuquerguc 
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New York 
}inghamton Area Association of Student Pe rsonnel 
Services (NVGA) 


Pres, Anthony M Sacco, Susquehanna Valley Cen Sch, 


Conklin 

Vice-Pres, Stewart Nye, Windsor Cen Sch, Windso1 

Sec, Michael Reynold Broome Tech Commun Coll, 
Binghamton 

Treas, Mario Capotosto, West Jr HS, Binghamton 


Capital District Guidance Association (APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Harold R Howes, Jr, The Milne Sch, Albany 3 
Vice-Pres, Adele K Wagner, State Educ Dept, Albany | 
Sec-Treas, William Countaway, Ravena-Coeymans-Sel- 
kirk Cen Sch, Ravena 
Central New York Guidance Association (NVGA 
Pres, Norine Meagher, N Syracuse Cen HS, N Syracuse 
Vice-Pres, Edward Gorman, W Genesee Cen Sch, Camil 
lus 
Sec, Harriett Brown, E Syracuse HS, E Syracuse 
Treas, William Spinelli, ¢ hittenango HS, Chittenango 


Long Island Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres, Edwin T Carine, Jr, Hofstra Coll, Hempstead 

Pres-Elect. Theresa M Bedell, Baldwin Sr HS, Baldwin 

Record Sec, Helen M Ferkanin, 335A Jackson Ct, Hemp- 
stead 

Corres Sec, Virginia J] Hartmann, 132-25 Maple Ave, 
Flushing 55 

Treas. Leon Payne, Westbury Pub Schs, Westbury 

Mid-Hudson Branch (NVGA 

Pres, Clifford Reinhard, Liberty Cen Sch, Liberty 

Vice-Pres, Richard Jacobson, Wappingers Cen Sch 
Wappingers Falls 

Sec, Aileen Button, Roscoe Cen Sch, Roscoe 

Treas, Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Acad, Newburgh 

Mohawk Valley Branch (NVGA) 

Pres, Stuart Cramer, W Canada Valley Cen Sch, Mid- 
dleville 

Vice-Pres, Jean Van Buren, Whitesboro Cen Sch, 
Whitesboro 

Sec-Treas, Carolyn Laird, $16 W Thomas St, Rome 


New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Louis Long, CCNY, New York City 
Pres-Elect, Lawrence A Lansner, CCNY, New York City 
Sec, Sara Carter Balogh, New York City Commun Coll, 
New York City 
Treas, Michael Guerriero, CCNY, New York City 


Rochester Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 

Pres, Arthur L Assum, Univ Rochester, Rochester 

Vice-Pres, Donald A Long, Gen] Motors Corp, Rochester 

Sec, Neva A Jackling, E Rochester HS, East Rochester 

Treas, Gerard H Tucker, St John Fisher Coll, Roch- 
ester 


Westchester-Putnam-Rockland Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres, C C Dunsmoor, 546 N Bedford Rd, Bedford Hills 

Pres-Elect, ¥. B Hammerstedt, Sonotone Corp, Elmsford 

Vice-Pres, Joseph A Ryan, Port Chester HS, Port Chester 

Sec, Elanor C Dunham, Spring Valley HS, Spring Valley 

Treas, Dale E Remaly, Horace Greeley HS, ¢ happaqua 


Western New York Personnel and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Ellsworth L Brown, Akron Cen Sch, Akron 
Pres-Elect, Theodosia H Stickney, Erie Co Tech Inst, 
Buffalo 22 
Record Sec, Wilton Pruitt, State Univ New York, Coll 
Educ, Buffalo 


Corres Sec, Robert Morton, Kenmore E Sr HS, Buffalo 
Treas, Morton D Brooks, Lewiston-Porter Cen Sch, Ton 
awanda 
Western New York National Vocational Guidance 
Association 
Pres, Norman E St Clair, Reg Off, Butt: 


North Carolina 
North Carolina Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA 


Pres, Charles G Morehead, North Carolina State Coll 
Raleigh 
Pres-Elect, Sarah Wilcox, Charlotte City Schs, Charlotte 


Sec, Elizabeth Clay, Durham Co Schs, Durham 
Treas, Lillian Sandling, Raleigh City Schs, Raleigh 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres, Lloyd L Jarman, Larimore 
Pres-Elect, Alfred Crogan, Box 264, Belcourt 
Exec Dir, James D Mathisen, State Capitol, Bismarck 


Ohio 
Akron Area Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA 
Pres, John Peterson, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, Akron 


Sec, Phyllis Read, Mogadore HS, Mogadore 
Treas, Lucille Hale, Copley HS, Copley 


Central Ohio Guidance Association (APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Charles E Weaver, 751 Northwest Blvd, Columbus 
lice-Pres, William Van Hoose, 4019 Halsey Pl, Co 

lumbus 
Sec, Margaret E Patterson, 871 Kenwick Rd, Columbus 
Treas, Charles E Smyth, 1678 Rhoda Ave, Columbus 


Cincinnati Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Worth R Jones, Univ Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Pres-Elect, Jean F Meints, Mariemont HS, Cincinnati 
Record Sec, Beverly Logan, Walnut Hills HS, Cincinnati 
Corres Sec, Mary Lou Culp, Wyoming HS, Cincinnati 
Treas, Dan Sundermann, Univ Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


Miami Valley Guidance Association (NVGA) 
Pres, M A Wogaman, 4001 Ackerman Blvd, Kettering 29 
Vice-Pres, Garnet S Deem, 257 Castle Dr, Kettering 29 
Sec, Violet Strahler, 20 E Hillcrest Ave, Dayton 5 
Treas, Dale Mekeel, 128 Edgar Ave, Dayton 10 
Northeastern Ohio Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Kenneth F Jenkins, Fenn Coll, Cleveland 15 
Vice-Pres, Kenneth L O'Connell, 4310 Richmond Rd, 
Cleveland 22 
Sec, Lynn Holl, 4415 Euclid Ave, Cleveland $ 
Treas, Virginia Bica, HS, Cleveland Hgts 18 


Oregon 
Oregon Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, D Paul Muno, Milwaukie HS, Milwaukie 
Vice-Pres, David Mortimore, Cal-Young Jr HS, Eugene 
Sec, Oscar Christensen, Jr, State Dept Educ, Salem 
Treas, Mayme LaVoy, Stayton HS, Stayton 


Pennsylvania 
Conrad Weiser Branch (NVGA 
Pres, Kenneth L Cook, Twin Valley HS, Box 114, Mor 
gantown 
Vice-Pres, William H Wissler, Sr HS, Reading 
Sec, Roenna K Koste, 500 Gregg St, Shillington 
Treas, Charles Kramer 
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Kevstone Personnel and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA 
Pre S Rhoberta Wolf, Carlisle Sr HS, Carlisle 
Pres-Elect, Edward Maxwell, E F Smith Jr HS, York 
Se Fdna R Sheckart, Red Lion Avea Sr HS, Red Lion 


Treas, Mary Bergan, Reynolds Jr HS, Lancaster 


Northwestern Pennsylvania Personnel and Guidance 
\ssociation (APGA) 
Pres, Leo J Carney, State Bur Empl Sect kvice 
Sec, Ellen F Connell, Erie Sch Dist, 224 French St, ka 
Pennsylvania School Counselors Association (APGA 


Pres, William H Lee, Moon ‘Twp HS, Coraopolis 


Pres-Elect, John P Mattern, Consol! Sch, Kennett Squa 

Sec, Miriam L Boyer, Allentown HS, Allentown 

Treas, Marion E Peck, 331 Main St, Hulmeville 
Personnel and Guidance Association of Greate 


Philadelphia (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres, Helen L Corey, Drexel Hill Jr HS, Philadelphia 
Pres-Elect, Helen Faust, Bd Educ, Philadelphia 
Record Se¢ Cavanaugh. Sc! Clifton Hgts 


1 t} 
NALHCTInE 


Corres Sec, Norman H Hughes, Sr HS, Abington 
Treas, Cletus J] McBride, 1420 Pine St, Philad Ip 

Western Pennsylvania Branch (APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Leo Gutoski, Langley HS, Pittsburgh 4 


Pittsburgh 16 


Vice-Pres, Curtis Rohm, Dormont HS u 
Sec. Nora Willetts, Pittsburgh Pub Schs, Pittsburgh 13 
Treas, Ray McGahey, Alidedice ! 


> } 


HIS, Pittsbu 


Rhode Island 
(,uidance and Personnel Association of Rhode Island 
APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Barbara Sutcliffe, Sch Admin Bldg, Pawtucket 
Vice-P Maurice A Regan, Sch Admin Bldg, Pav 
tucket 
Sec, Pearl S Caffier, Park View Jr HS, Cranston 
Treas, George I Sprague Sr HS, N King 1 
Tennessee 
Fast Tennessee Personne! and Guidance Associatic 


APGA, NVGA 
, Marv Parkinson, McMinn Co HS, At} 


Pres-Elect, Curtis Gentry, City Schs, Knoxville 


Sec, Frances Massey, Maryville Coll, Maryville 
Treas, Emma Stokes, Vine Jr HS, Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee Branch (APGA, NVGA 
P Dorothy L Minnich, Vanderbilt Univ, Nashville 
Vice-Pres, Everette McIntire, 801 Broadway, Nashville 


Sec, Margaret I 
Treas, Everette I 


Hogue, 2420 Eden St, Nashville 
Walker, 3014 Medial Ave, N. 


Texas 


ince 


. j 
nel and C,u1 


APGA, NVGA 


Hlouston Person 


Pres, Elvan P kelley, 13347 Corpus Christi St, Housto 
Pres-Elect. Merritt Oelke,. 8623 McAvov. Houston 36 
Sec, Winston Harris, 3545 Tampa, Houston 21 
South Texas Personnel and Cuidan \ 
APGA, NVGA 
Pres, Bro Marion Belka, St Mary’s Univ, San Antonio | 
Pres-Elect, Lucille V Deasey, 3301 S Flores St. S; 


Antonio 4 
Sec, Harold Dvye 
Treas, Bernice W 180 Calumet Antoni 


Everitt San 


Trans-Pecos Personnel and Guidance Association 


(APGA) 
Pres, Nadine Prestwood, 3027 Wheeling, El Paso 


Pres-Elect, Dan Morford, 163 S Maryland St. El Paso 
Sec, Jeanine Beevers, 
Treas, Alberto L Rede, 7784 Vera Cruz Ave. El Pase 


y- 


n 
I 
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Wes: lUexas Personnel and Guidance Association 


(APGA) 
Pres, James E Kuntz, Texas Tech Coll, Lubbock 


Pres-Elect, Elizabeth Teal, 1919 3lst St, Lubbock 
Sec- Treas, Tom Cannon 
Utah 

Utah Association of School Counselors (APGA 
Pres, Stanford Stubbs, Lincoln J: HS. Orem 


Vice Pres Murray HS, Murray 


Gwen Burns 
Virginia 


Richmond Personnel and Guidance Association 


APGA 
Pres, George O MecClary, Richn Pub § Rict 
mond 19 
‘ | anne N Allen, Kelly G ‘ KR 
l Adeline McCalley, R n Hi Donne v ( ’ 
Richmond 30 
Virginia Personnel and Ceuidan Associa n 
APGA, NVGA 
1) ‘+ H Smit Presbyte Guid Pro Ric 
es-I George O MeCh Richmond Public Sel 
R hw nd 19 
§ Treas, Willie Meade Hoban. Atlantic Life Ins C 
Richt vd 12 


Washington 


I Sound Personnel and Gu nce Associatic 
APGA, NVGA 
| es T Reills Psych Serv Cen, Sea Unis 
J i S ia Voy U1 \\ n n, Sea 
‘ Kern I. Workman. King Co § Seattle 
1 Heln W  Malstrom Lak Serene D 
\ 0d Man 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Indust: md Educational Counselors 
\Pc NVOGLA 
( E Ge ( | I ictor ( M 
ukee 
r kle (ill J Jau b I l Le HS 
Milwa i 
s Dre nee ut \ Wisc n Motor Cory 
Milwauke 
\\ isin Personne nd C,uidance Asso n 
APGA, NVGA 
r R W Whinfiel tN ¢ roil St. Madison 
} Elec Nick John To 7 Marquette Univ, Mil 
Ik¢ 
Gordon D ce, Oshkosh State ¢ Oshkosh 
Tre Annabelle W t 26 N Meade St, \ppleton 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Personnel and Guidance Association 
APGA. NVGA 
Pre Robert F Lahti, Ca pe Coll, ¢ spr 
s-Llect, Wesley Huckins, Wyoming Univ, Laram 
ec- Treas, Eldon Gade, Wyoming Univ, Laramie 
Lurope 
European Branch «APGA 
( Pres, Ray Flowers, Paris-American HS, APO 16 
New Yor} 
o-Pres. Fiank Vahovich, Munich-American HS, APO 
107, New York 
Sec- Treas, Kenneth LL. Wright, Orleans-American HS 
\PO 58 Nev York 
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tion | Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
\ Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 
ion Presedent: Danisr D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorad 
President-Elect: Eowarp C. Rogser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Rick Past-President: DuGawp S. Arsucx.e, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa 
Nit 
chusetts 
Treasurer: C. Harotp McCu ty, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S, Office of Education, Washingto 
, D, C 
) 3 Treasurer-Elect: Fuoyp C. Cummines, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodg 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
n | Executive Director: Arntuur A. Hrrcucocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. ¢ 
General Counsel: Artuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. ( 
Ric 
Schs MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Lesuiz O. Caruin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect 
SPATE 

Wittiam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer 
sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 

Ps Wirus E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President 

~— Elect, NAGSCT 

Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenuc, New York 21 

Univ New York, President, ACPA 





ApRAHAM Jacoss, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Teache 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 

Luoryp H. Lorguist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University of 
ne Di Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Georce W. Murpny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, President-Elect, ASC 

Cart O. Peers, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, ASCA 

C. Winrrecp Scort, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of the Department of Guida and Educationa 
lors Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President, NVGA 


Wittiam E, Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 











» Mil Don D. Twirorp, Office of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Street 
HS S.W., Washington 25, D.C., President, NAGSCT 
Heten Woop, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$ 
Cue Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President-Elect, NVGA 
n COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
_— irchivist: Leor ard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Mil Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Hills, New York 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. ¢ International Relations: Henry Bor Protessor of Psycho 
Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of logical Studies, General College, University of Minne 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy J. Lipp 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin Dean of Women, Pennsy a State University, Us 
Convention and Program: CONVENTION CoorDiNaTo! versity Park, Pennsylvania 
CuairMAN OF COMMITTEE Robert L. McCleery, Membership: George W. Murphy, Counselor, Catonsvill 
- Dean of Students Office, University of Denver, Denver, Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
I Colorado; ProGram CoorpinaTor (PrRoGRAM CHAIR Nominations: Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Educatio 
MAN): Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Consulting Psychologist School of Education, Boston University, Bost 
hit 2070 South Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado Massachusetts 
Counselor Preparation and Standards: Willis E. Dugan, Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocationa 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota Publications: Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Professor of Edu 
Ethics: Seth Arsenian, Professor of Psychology, Spring cation, Department of Administrative and Educationa 
» 16 field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts Services, College of Education, Michigan State Uni 
Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director versity, East Lansing, Michigar 
APO 


sae APGA Convention—March 27-30, 1961—Denver, Colorado 














